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r ‘\ HE Commons’ debate on India last Monday 

was a testimony to the success of the Round 

Table Conference, and a striking sign of the 
advance of Conservative opinion. Mr. Baldwin showed 
no hesitation in supporting Mr. MacDonald. He openly 
repudiated Mr. Churchill, who was speaking only for 
himself and his group of Die-hards in opposing the 
freedom of India. And he committed the Conservative 
Party—with the Party’s cheerful assent, as it appeared 
—to the establishment of the Federal Constitution by a 
policy of ** complete co-operation, understanding and 
goodwill between the Indians and ourselves.’’ We con- 
gratulate Mr. Baldwin on his courage and good sense. 
And we congratulate ourselves and everybody else on 
They can still make ugly 
noises, and they can still cause some trouble, though, as 
a correspondent suggests on another page of this issue, 
their activities may on balance prove beneficial. The 
giddy goat has its uses. In any case, whatever may be 
the difficulties ahead, no party in Great Britain can now 
be either so dishonourable or so foolish as to go back on 
the decisions of the Round Table. 


* * * 








Meanwhile the first step in conciliation has been 
taken in India; Mr. Gandhi with a number of other 
Congress leaders has been released from gaol. How he 
will use his freedom remains to be seen. He professes 
an ** open and unbiassed mind on the new situation,’’ 
and he is apparently ready for friendly discussion. But 
he is not yet ready to call off civil disobedience ; he still 
stands by the boycott of drink and foreign cloth and the 


insists, which is a good deal more reasonable, on the 
necessity of a general amnesty for political prisoners. 
That we hope soon to see; the British Government is 
not likely to be backward in the matter, if the Mahatma 
and his friends will only behave sensibly. But if there 
is to be such an amnesty, we should be glad to know 
that it will extend to the Meerut “‘ conspirators ’’—or 
at least that some more satisfactory explanation than 
we have yet had will be given of the treatment of these 
unfortunate men. They were arrested in 1929 and have 
been in custody ever since. They have been subjected 
to a protracted examination, but have not yet been 
committed for proper trial. Serious allegations have 
been made about their treatment in gaol which, whether 
true or not, are damaging to the reputation of British 
justice. Some of them undoubtedly have suffered 
severely in health, and indeed two summers in close 
confinement in the climate of Meerut is in itself a very 
serious punishment. And the Meerut prisoners have 
yet to be convicted of any crime. 
* * * 

The Government got safely home, as we expected they 
would, on the second reading of the Trade Disputes Bill. 
Most of the Liberals abstained according to plan, and 
the majority was twenty-seven. The debates which pre- 
ceded the division were notable for clever speeches by 
Sir John Simon and other eminent lawyers, for some 
brilliant jesting by Mr. Churchill, and for a surprising 
statement by the Solicitor-General. The general strike 
of 1926, he said, would in his opinion have been illegal 
under the terms of the present Bill, for its ** primary 
object ’’ was not industrial. This caused some pertur- 
bation on the Labour benches, and we are bound to say 
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that we do not quite understand Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
argument. Whether the policy and the tactics of the 
general strike of 1926 were good or bad, its primary 
object was to assist the miners in what was unquestion- 
ably an industrial dispute. If the miners’ demands had 
been acceded to, the strike would have been called off at 
once. Surely the Solicitor-General does not accept the 
fantastic Conservative view that the Trades Union Con- 
gress were aiming at the overthrow of the British 
Constitution? A good deal more will be said on this 
point, we imagine, both in Trade Union quarters and in 
Parliament when the Bill goes into committee. 


* - * 


The Council of the League of Nations did some good 
work last week under the skilful and resolute chairman- 
ship of Mr. Henderson. The Minorities problem is, of 
course, not solved ; the Council in present circumstances 
can only touch its fringe. But the action taken to deal 
with the scandals in Silesia was important. The Poles 
got a hard rap over the knuckles; they were compelled 
to admit misconduct, and a very dangerous looking 
dispute has been ended by a settlement which we hope 
will mean a permanent bettering of the relations 
between Germany and Poland. It would be well if the 
Polish Government could be brought to mend its ways 
likewise in the Ukraine and in Poland proper. The 
Council also fixed the date for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. This is to be February, 1932—which the Germans 
and a great many other people consider unnecessarily 
remote, but which is at any rate on this side of the 
Greek Kalends. It remains for all who mean business 
about the reduction of armaments (and Mr. Henderson 
and the present British Government are, we do not 
doubt, among these) to use the next twelve months in 
the effort to ensure that business shall be done. 


* * x 


Hitherto the anniversary of Lenin’s death has always 
been the occasion for a violent propaganda in the 
Bolshevik press in favour of world-revolution. There 
were frequent references to the martial solidarity of the 
comrades both at home and abroad, and both the 
propaganda and the processions were of a military and 
militant character. There has been a subtle difference 
in connection with this year’s celebrations. Lenin 
himself is extolled as much as ever. The Bolshevik 
Party is now called the Leninist Party. The policy of 
Stalin is called Leninism. And, in spite of a martial 
speech by Voroshiloff to the Young Communists’ Con- 
gress, there is not so much mention of world-revolution 
as to give any British Die-hard the slightest ground for 
complaint. Practically the whole of the text and the 
whole force of the all-compelling headlines in the anni- 
versary editions of the press are devoted to the Five 
Year Plan. ‘‘ Complete the Five Year Plan in Four 
Years.’’ ‘*‘ Two years are behind us; this is the third 
decisive year. This is the year of victory.” There are 
many references to the so-called ‘* general line,’’ i.e. 
the general line of policy, and crude caricatures showing 
the difference between the “* general line ”’ of Stalin 
(industrial and agricultural production) and _ the 
** generals’ line ”’ of the capitalists (war, munitions and 
intervention). All this change of tone does not imply 
that the Bolsheviks have abandoned their hopes of 
world-revolution. It means presumably that they now 
believe the success of the Five Year Plan is the quickest 
road to world-revolution. 

* * * 


The demand of the Labour Left-wing and the 
Mosleyites for the convening of a special Labour Confer- 
ence on unemployment was heavily defeated at the 
meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party this week. 


ee 


No other result was to be expected; for the Govern- 
ment were certain to resist this attempt to introduce 
caucus control; and the majority of members are in no 
mood to add anything further to the embarrassments of 
Ministers. The Labour Party Executive has also 
rejected the demand. There is, none the less, a wide- 
spread discontent among the Government’s followers, 
by no means confined to those who are prepared to push 
matters to an overt vote. How far the Government have 
been influenced will be seen when the Liberals have 
moved their unemployment motion in the House, 
Mr. MacDonald is reported to have the question of 
unemployment under his personal view, and there are a 
good many rumours about the impending announcement 
of a new and more determined policy. May it be so! 
Certainly nothing would do more to enhance the Govern- 
ment’s prestige in the country, or perform a more real 
public service. 
* * > 

The Government have now published the terms which 
were under discussion when Sir Charles Trevelyan met 
the representatives of the teachers and the religious 
denominations in connection with the School Attend- 
ance Bill. They contemplated grants to the managers 
of non-provided schools of from half to three-quarters 
of the cost of adaptation to the requirements of the new 
system, with power to the local authorities to meet 
the full cost of subsequent improvements of standard. 
In return for these grants, the appointment of teachers 
was to be made by the L.E.A.s; but the denomina- 
tional bodies were given both an assurance of a number 
of teaching posts reserved for teachers belonging to the 
denomination, and a practically complete veto over 
appointments to such posts. The representatives, 
except those of the Free Churches, were apparently 
prepared to recommend these terms for acceptance; 
but the Free Churchmen protested that the result would 
be the exclusion of fully qualified Nonconformist 
teachers from a fair chance of promotion, as the 
tendency would be to reserve headmasterships in non- 
provided schools. for denominational representatives. 
In this matter we sympathise with the Free Church- 
men. It is worth some compromise to get the Bill 
through; but we doubt if a scheme which would estab- 
lish the denominations in control of a large propor- 
tion of the new ‘“‘ Hadow ”’ schools in perpetuity ought 
to be accepted on any account. Now that Mr. Scurr’s 
amendment has been carried, it is in the power of the 
denominations to wreck the Bill unless they get their 
way. But this may not make much practical differ- 
ence; for it is widely rumoured that the House of Lords 
proposes to wreck it on quite other grounds. 


* * * 


** The Member for Treorchy ’? has been publishing 
imaginary interviews for many years; an instructive 
error in the Times has now given him immortality. The 
extraordinary thing is that the Times, which cherishes 
a reputation for accuracy if not one for a sense of 
humour, should have taken an obvious skit for a serious 
interview with Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd George 
ean be frank enough when it suits his purpose, but 
even he is scarcely likely to tell the world that his 
decision whether ‘‘ to go to the Right ”’ or ‘* drift to 
the Left ’? merely waits on his observation of “‘ where 
the land lies.’’ He himself has explained the Times 
lapse as the result of its ‘* morbid obsession ”’ against 
him, and regrets ‘‘ that our leading journal should be 
thus befoozled and debased by personal spite.’’ The 
apology offered by the Times itself was a not very 
successful effort to make the best of a very bad job. 
It will not be easy in future to persuade anyone of the 
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jnfallibility of the Times. For the rest, we may be 

ateful that an addition has been made to the immortal 
ranks of those fictitious characters whose origins most 
people have forgotten, but whose names can always be 
aptly used by public speakers in need of a laugh. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has already led the way with 
great effect when he wound up his speech on the Trade 
Disputes Bill with an imaginary interview between the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George. The Member 
for Treorchy has come to stay. 

* * * 


It was a foregone conclusion that the Court of Appeal 
would uphold the decision of the King’s Bench judges 
against Sunday cinemas. Lords Justice Scrutton, 
Greer and Slesser were severe on the London County 
Council, not only for the breaking of the law but for 
the manner of breaking it. It was ridiculous, one of 
them declared, to grant licences expressly enjoining 
Sunday closing and at the same time to frame elaborate 
rules for Sunday opening. Another called attention to 
the humbug of requiring part of the takings to be paid 
over to charities. And all were emphatic that the Act 
of 1781, whether it be good or bad, must be obeyed till 
Parliament repeals it. The law having been thus 
solemnly vindicated, the cinema proprietors promptly 
decide that it is still a “ hass ’’ and that they will 
continue to ignore it! Unless the L.C.C. stops them— 
and it seems that the L.C.C. will not—the Sunday 
pictures are to go on. And will the common informer 
goon? Perhaps he—or she—will get busy on concert 
and lecture rooms and other places frequented on the 
Lord’s Day by the nobility, clergy and gentry but 
stigmatised by the statute as ‘* disorderly houses.”’ 
The dead hand of Bishop Porteus indeed has its comic 
aspect; but it is also a first-class scandal, and Parlia- 
ment ought to see to its removal without delay. A Bill 
to amend the Act of 1781 has already been introduced 
by a private member; the Government should give 
facilities to this, or bring in a Bill of their own. 

* * * 


The deadlock in the cotton dispute has continued all 
through the present week. The weavers’ ballot, of 
which the result was announced last week-end, showed 
a large majority against empowering the Executive to 
negotiate on the basis of accepting the ‘* more looms ”’ 
system, and there has been no sign of a change in the 
employers’ attitude. This week there have been, so 
far, two fresh developments. The Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation, which is not a member of the employers’ 
federation, has decided to join in the lock-out, and the 
Prime Minister has invited the parties to the dispute 
to confer with him. The Cotton Trade Corporation’s 
decision affords some ground for surprise ; for its chance 
of succeeding in its task of rationalising the trade surely 
depends a good deal on its reputation for impartiality. 
It is not indeed a Government body ; but founded with 
State approval under the auspices of the Bank of Eng- 
land, it has a status different from that of an ordinary 
private business, and might have been expected to 
preserve at least an air of impartiality. Mr. MacDonald 
will presumably try to get negotiations re-opened, and 
we hope he will succeed. The ‘* more looms ”’ system 
is bound to come; and the only real issue turns on the 
conditions of its introduction. This is emphatically a 
matter which ought to be negotiated ; and, even if the 
parties cannot agree, they ought at least to formulate 
plainly their respective terms, and let the public see 
what are the real differences between them. 

* * * 


An Trish correspondent writes: The balance-sheets 
of the Irish banks for the past year naturally show 


Ireland suffering from the prevailing depression. 
Advances and bills discounted have fallen from 
£95,880,002 to £98,575,091, a decrease of £2,304,911. 
Deposits and credit accounts have fallen from 
£176,298,763 to £174,773,764, a decrease of £1,524,999. 
These figures are far from disquieting, and show Irish 
prosperity standing up well against the storm. And the 
fall is discounted by the increases in other directions. 
£10,000,000 of National Savings Certificates have been 
sold in the Free State since it was established; 
£6,000,000 at present lie to the credit of purchasers ; 
and the rate of investment in the certificates has greatly 
increased with every year. In Northern Ireland about 
£7,000,000 of Savings Certificates have been sold, and 
the totals of Savings Certificates and deposits in trustee 
and Post Office Savings Banks there were last year over 
£13,000,000. The rise in Free State National Loans 
(the First National Loan is at present 104) is mainly due 
to purchases by Free State citizens, who are steadily 
putting from them the deep-seated mistrust of the 
business capacity of their own people due to centuries of 
repression. But the Irish banks are threatened with a 
stab in the back, not perhaps very serious, but certainly 
annoying and unexpected. The principal nine banks 
have a note issue. A considerable number of these notes 
perished each year, and each year the banks wrote off an 
amount estimated from experience to cover the attrition, 
and added this sum to profits. Both the British and the 
Free State Governments are now laying claim to the 
amount so realised. But the wastage was a feature of 
the banking business; and the gain should go to bank 
depositors or bank shareholders, or both. If the two 
Governments persist in their illogical claim it is out of 
the pockets of bank customers or shareholders that the 
resulting yield will come. The demand is, in effect, as 
Scottish bankers too will note uneasily, a tax on 
banking. 








THe New STATESMAN AND NATION 


Our readers will probably have seen in the 
newspapers an announcement of the forthcoming 
amalgamation of THe New Statesman and The 
Nation and Athenzum. We were not able to 
announce this in our last issue, as the final de- 
cision had not been taken when we went to press. 
A new company will be formed which will in- 
clude on its board representatives of both the 
existing papers, and will publish a weekly review 
under the name of THE New STATESMAN AND 
Nation. This will not mean a break with old 
traditions; the policy of the new paper will be 
that of an independent journal of the Left with- 
out attachment to any political party, and it will 
continue to draw on the services of the familiar 
contributors of both papers. The editor will be 
Mr. Kingsley Martin, till recently of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and he will have the help of 
Mr. C. M. Lloyd, who has been on the staff of 
THe New STATESMAN since 1920 and has been 
acting as its editor during the past twelve 
months. The business manager will be 
Mr. John Roberts, the present manager of THE 
New SraTesMan. The first issue will probably 
appear in the latter part of February. Fuller 
particulars will be given as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile we inform our Postal Subscribers 
that they will shortly receive a direct communi- 
cation regarding the part of their subscriptions 
remaining unexpired after the last issue of THE 
NEw STATESMAN. 
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A NEW REFORM BILL? 


R. JACK JONES is apt to take the last word 
M even when it is the Speaker who interrupts 
him. Rebuked from the Chair last week for 
wandering from the point, he replied : ‘‘ I don’t want to 
be like Flanagan’s pup, going a bit of the way with 
everybody. I say what I think and think what I say.”’ 
Mr. Jones is catholic is his contempts, and this barb may 
not have been directed solely at the Treasury Bench. 
But there is no doubt that he was expressing in his 
homely way a very general criticism of the present 
Government. Often it seems to lack a sense of direction, 
to have no certainty which are its friends and which its 
enemies ; sometimes it seems to be sniffing at everyone’s 
legs in search of a master. With canine affability it has 
gone a bit to the right and a bit to the left; a bit of the 
way with the Liberals and a bit of the way with the 
Socialists ; a bit with the mineowners and a bit with the 
miners ; a bit with the Catholics and a bit with the Non- 
conformists ; a bit with the Imperialists ; a bit with the 
advocates of national development and a longer bit with 
laisser faire. Mr. Snowden is the one member of the 
Government who has not gone a bit of the way with 
anyone, and as his ideas are mainly negative, he has 
given the Government such character as it possesses 
without supplying it with a sense of direction. No one 
will accuse Mr. Snowden of exploring too many alleys or 
of being pleasant to too many people; he has sat back on 
his haunches and resisted. For the rest the Government 
have a reputation for ineffective friendliness in circum- 
stances which permit their opponents very fully to 
exploit it. Certainly it is not easy to think of a parallel 
to the case of the Education Bill—a case in which the 
Prime Minister courted defeat by declaring that a threat 
to defer sine die one of his chief measures did not involve 
a question of principle or the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Herbert Samuel declares that the Trade 
Disputes Bill is not a question of principle either. Just 
how far Mr. MacDonald will permit it to be amended to 
nothingness no one yet knows. In the past the conven- 
tion that a Government should make a hanging matter 
of every trivial division has been strained past all 
reason. That convention like others has given way 
under the stress of a three-party system, and its relaxa- 
tion, wise and desirable in itself, has left us with no 
working rule. For the moment it seems that nothing is 
a ‘* matter of principle ’’ except a question which is 
likely to make a good election issue. 

The precarious alliance between a Government which 
has its head under the guillotine and a party which can 
at any moment drop the knife, but does not do so 
because the majority of its members know that their 
own heads will fall at the same time, is an easy object 
of ridicule. But the real trouble lies much deeper than 
the timidity of the present Government or the vacilla- 
tions of the Liberals. It lies in the changed condition of 
modern government. Some at least of the inefficiency 
of the present Government is attributable to the fact 
that the time and energy of the chief Ministers of the 
Crown have been fully engaged over long periods in a 
series of international conferences. Such conferences 
are now a regular feature of world politics; they are the 
result of the growth of international government. As 


Se cc 


for Parliament, the whole machinery is out of date. Its 
present inefficiency is made more obvious by the con- 
ditions of minority government and the existence of 
three parties, but it is primarily due to the congestion 
of business and the complexity of modern legislation, 
Parliament, as now constituted, can no more cope with 
the present stream of social legislation and the elaborate 
and technical nature of the Bills it involves than a 
country lane, built for farm carts, can satisfy the 
demands of the motor traffic of to-day. Even when a 
Government has an overwhelming majority it can only 
be effective by drastic use of the closure, by the enslave- 
ment of the private member and by passing over much 
of the substance of legislative power to the Civil 
Service. In an extreme instance of the opposite 
situation such as the present, the Government, never 
sure of a majority, is driven to one expedient after 
another in the hope that by compromise and patch- 
work it may contrive before its death to honour a few 
of the pledges which it brought into life. In these 
circumstances the private member has no more con- 
structive power than when government is strong; he 
merely has a continuous opportunity to tease, threaten 
and obstruct. Such hotchpotch legislation as can be 
achieved in these circumstances is satisfactory to no 
one. Worse still, no one can be fairly held responsible 
for its merits or demerits. The result is chaos and the 
discredit of Parliament. 

The real moral of the present situation is that we 
cannot get an adequate government until we have 
reformed our legislative methods. A_ variety of 
** Reform Bills ’’ have been suggested. One proposal 
is frankly to accept the increase of bureaucratic gov- 
ernment as a necessity and to answer Lord Hewart’s 
charges against the ‘* New Despotism ”’ by declaring 
that for many detailed questions which Parliament now 
vainly attempts to deal with, the Civil Service is in fact 
the most competent legislative, as well as the best 
administrative, body available. Clearly there is much 
to be said for passing over such questions as unemploy- 
ment insurance, constantly amended only to be equally 
unsatisfactorily re-amended, to the control of a body of 
special commissioners. We may yet be forced in certain 
spheres of government to resort to the methods which 
Benthamism applied to the reform of the Poor Law 
nearly a century ago. Another school of thought 
believe that, by reform of procedure, a sufficient time 
might be saved to retain Parliament’s full functions and 
to enable it to lessen rather than to increase the amount 
of legislative power which it so often already passes over 
to the administration. A more revolutionary proposal 
has been recently put forward by Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
She has explained her scheme at length in an article 
entitled ‘“* A Reform Bill for 1982,’’ which is published 
in the current number of the Political Quarterly. Since 
she bases her analysis not on the congestion of Parlia- 
mentary business but on the overwork of Ministers, she 
holds that no real redress can be obtained from reform- 
ing the legislature as we now know it. Her proposals, 
therefore, involve a scheme of devolution and the 
creation of a new ‘* Social Parliament ’’ which would 
relieve both the Cabinet and the Imperial Parliament of 
a large proportion of their present work. There are grave 
difficulties, as she freely admits, especially in the sphere 
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of finance. But in one thing she is certainly right. A 
revolutionary Reform Bill is essential if parliamentary 
institutions are not to fall into utter discredit in this 
country. The wise policy for the present Government 
(which seems liable at any moment to defeat on some 
chance issue—as irrelevant perhaps and disastrous as 
the Zinovieff letter) would be frankly to admit that good 
government in the present conditions is impossible, and 
to turn the minds of the electorate to the fundamental 
issue of parliamentary reform. 


GOLD AND THE PRICE-LEVEL 


T is an old saying that promoted servants make ill 
I masters, and the place of gold in our modern economic 
system seems to bear the saying out. For, as all of us 
who have learnt the rudiments of economics know, gold has 
much to recommend it as a standard of value. It is portable, 
durable, uniform in quality, readily divisible—it has all 
those virtues which are retailed in the economic text-books, 
and have sufficed to make it, over most of the world, the 
basis of the monetary system. It has been, in many respects, 
a good servant and, as a servant, deserves a good character. 
But somehow, from being our servant, gold seems to have 
been promoted to be our master; and most of us are not 
finding its rule to-day either easy or benign. 

That is why, at Geneva this week, the League of Nations 
has been discussing a special report on the gold situation. 
In the years after the war, when inflation and the consequent 
instability of national currencies seemed the chief economic 
evils to be combated, the League sedulously advised all the 
Governments of the world to return to the safe harbourage 
of the gold standard. There, we were told, no ill winds could 
blow ; there could all the ships of State ride safely at anchor 
whatever tempests might rage without; in that peaceful 
haven might the shattered commerce of the nations be 
re-fashioned and re-equipped. The world acted at the 
League’s bidding, and one country after another, by this 
means or by that, came back to gold. Deflation or 
devaluation were the means—deflation as here, bringing in 
its train a depression which, we were promised, would be 
but temporary, and would lead straight to economic 
restoration; devaluation, as in France, taking the easier 
course and leaving the price-level and the burden of debt as 
they were, to the benefit of producers and to the detriment of 
the rentier class. Whatever the method, back to gold we all 
came, well assured that, by so doing, we should not only 
bring all our national currencies to a common standard of 
value, but also get therewith stability and a secure basis for 
future trade relations. 

Alas ! that we should have been so sadly disappointed. A 
man may now, indeed, exchange pounds for francs, or 
dollars for pounds, without serious uncertainty about the 
quantity of the one currency that the other will command. 
The extreme fluctuations of the foreign exchanges have been 
eliminated by the return to gold, although even so the recent 
movements of the Australian exchange have taught us that 
the gold standard itself affords no absolute guarantee of 
exchange stability. Broadly, we have stabilised pounds in 
terms of dollars, and dollars in terms of francs ; but we have 
not succeeded in stabilising any of these currencies in terms 
of what matters most—its power to command goods and 
services, and to constitute thereby a stable measure of real 
values. 

Since the world came back to gold as a standard, the level 
of prices has gone down and down. There have been, indeed, 
temporary interruptions to the downward movement, and in 
certain countries, notably the United States, the internal 


price-level has remained stable for long periods on end. But 
for years past there has been no mistaking the general down- 
word tendency of world prices; and during the last fifteen 
months the price-level has plunged more and more steeply 
downwards into the abyss. Nor does anyone seem able to 
offer convincing reasons for supposing that the fall in prices 
is likely to stop in the near future. There may be temporary 
recoveries, no doubt ; but most economists are agreed that, 
unless some action is taken to counteract the prevailing 
tendency, prices will go on sagging for as far ahead as it is 
possible to see with any degree of confidence. 

Now, in some people’s eyes, a falling price-level is by no 
means an evil. For anyone who enjoys an absolutely secure 
fixed money income, it obviously offers the prospect of a 
steadily increasing real income. But most people are not in 
that position. They depend either on variable profits or on 
wages or salaries which will continue to be paid only if profits 
can be made by the employment of labour. A falling price- 
level, or at any rate one falling faster than industrial 
efficiency is increasing, tends to mean less profits, or none, 
and therefore less employment. Even if wage-rates are 
maintained, it reacts on the volume of employment, and 
therefore on the total sum paid out in wages. It tends to 
diminish the total purchasing power of the community by 
these means much faster than it can be increased by the 
greater value of each pound distributed in income. 

Consequently, most people now recognise that a falling 
price-level, or at any rate one falling as fast and as uncon- 
trollably as world prices have been falling of late, is an 
almost unmitigated economic evil. And most experts now 
agree that the persistent fall in general prices is to be 
attributed largely to the behaviour of gold, or rather 
to men’s behaviour in its use. The return to the gold 
standard has been accompanied by a great increase in the 
world’s demand for gold, and by a bottling up of the greater 
part of the available supply in the reserves of the great 
central banks. This bottling up would do no harm—for 
there is no advantage in actually pouring gold from hand 
to hand in payment of debts—if the central banks could and 
would use their supplies as the basis for an expansion of 
currency and credit on a scale commensurate with the 
world’s needs, and sufficient to keep stable the level of 
world prices. But this is precisely what the bankers 
cannot do. 

In the first place, most of the central banks are tied down 
by currency laws, passed originally in the supposed interests 
of monetary stability, which narrowly restrict the amount of 
national currency that can be based on a given supply 
of gold. These laws vary in form and rigidity; but all of 
them are definitely and of set intention restrictive in their 
effects. Secondly, even apart from this limitation, when all 
the main countries are working under the gold standard, and 
therefore compelled to keep their currencies in a fixed ratio 
one to another, none can afford to go far ahead of the rest 
in issuing currency or credit, for fear of getting its internal 
price-level out of adjustment with that of other nations, 
and so losing its gold, and its power to issue even such 
currency and credit as it has. 

Under these conditions, any one country, at least among 
the financial leaders of the world, is in a position to cry 
halt to all the others. This would hardly be so if the world’s 
supply of gold could be readily increased. But, as everyone 
knows, it cannot. The supply of gold is increasing much less 
fast than the world’s productive power, with the result that 
either prices must fall sharply or production be artificially 
damped down, or both, when the world is prepared to alter 
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its currency arrangements so as to base an increasing amount 
of money on each unit of gold at its command. But this the 
world’s present currency arrangements have been most 
carefully designed to prevent. 

Of course, it is easy enough—in theory—for the world to 
alter its currency laws and practices, and by that means to 
stop prices from falling, and, indeed, bring them to any 
level it may think desirable. But, under the gold standard, 
not only is this beyond the powers of any one country acting 
alone; it is also very difficult if even one of the leading 
nations refuses its co-operation. Britain, America and 
France could probably do it, if all these acted in close and 
determined co-operation ; for they would be strong enough 
to dictate a policy to the rest of the world, which, moreover, 
would stand clearly to gain by following their lead. But it 
is doubtful if any two of these countries could succeed in 
opposition to the third, without abandoning the gold 
standard. And it is certain that no one of them could 
succeed in face of the opposition, or even with the half- 
hearted co-operation, of the other two. 

At present almost everyone in Great Britain is convinced 
of the necessity for action along these lines. In America 
some opinion is favourable, but most is simply unformed and 
uninformed ; for America, though it possesses a few of the 
best experts in the world, is still in general parochial in its 
financial outlook. In the third country, France, some 
opinion is favourable; but a great deal is still positively 
hostile to any action. For France, more self-contained than 
the other two, and concerned externally less with industry 
than with finance, has so far escaped most of the worst 
consequences of the world depression. 

French hostility and American ignorance are therefore, at 
the moment, the principal obstacles to the restoration of a 
stabie basis for world economic advance. It may be that 
America, caught up in the world slump, is learning fast; 
for she has in these matters a ready wit, when once she can 
be persuaded to face a problem. Opinion there may soon be 
ripe for effective international action. But France presents 
a far more difficult problem; the French are still disposed 
to look on a huge stock of gold as a war-chest, and to pay 
little heed to world conditions of trade from whose conse- 
quences they are largely exempt. There is, moreover, a 
tendency in France to suggest that the eagerness of Great 
Britain to get the gold position freed is a sign of some 
iniquity on our part, and even to make any French 
participation in checking the slump conditional on politica] 
concessions which would give the Quai d’Orsay a free hand 
in European affairs. 

While, therefore, it is encouraging that the League of 
Nations has at last begun to talk about the gold problem, 
it is not easy to be optimistic about immediate results. It 
will take time to make the French realise that, if they refuse 
to co-operate in making the gold standard consistent with 
world economic prosperity, countries which feel the pinch 
more than they may be driven to go off the gold standard 
altogether, and to find an alternative basis for their internal 
currencies and their exchange relations. If this were done, 
the supply of gold, now insufficient for the world’s needs, 
would become at once greatly redundant. The value of gold 
would fall, and with it the value of the French hoard. But 
the gold standard, properly managed, has undoubted 
advantages ; and it may be hoped that, before the world is 
driven to this expedient, even the French will have realised 
that it does not pay even them to keep the world artificially 
impoverished, or to engender through prolonged depression 
class-conflicts in which far more than the gold standard may 
go up in smoke. 


THE PRESS IN JAPAN 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 

OT long ago a correspondent of Taz New STaTEsMAn 
N wrote that nowhere in the world was the press more 
stringently censored than in Hungary. As he did 
not mention that every time a little Croat wrote a bawdy 
word on a wall and a little Czech replied with a rude sketch, 
all the newspapers received a solemn warning not to indulge 
in “* startling revelations,”’ it is probable that the writer was 

ignorant of what censorship can do in Japan. 

It might be expected that the land of ‘* dangerous 
thought ’? would go far in muzzling any remarks on 
Communist activities, but the censorship of the Japanese 
press goes so far beyond this that even journalists find it 
difficult to remember all the things that must be forgotten 
as soon as they begin to write. Of these the most needless 
is the embargo on all reports of the failure of banks, and 
this was made the point d’appui of an attack by 
Mr. Shimada, a Seiyukai director, on the present Minseito 
Government, under which the freedom of the press has been 
smaller than ever before. 

To foreign readers it may seem amazing that such a 
state of affairs prevails under the wing of an alleged demo- 
cratic Government, but in spite of all official statements to 
the contrary the Japanese public is still treated as a child, 
and may not be told the horrid facts of life until they have 
become safely and historically remote. In the case of 
** dangerous thought ”’ this is notorious. At the moment of 
writing, the news of a May Day riot at Kawasaki (between 
Tokio and Yokohama), in which nine policemen were injured 
in a fight with revolvers, swords and bamboo spears, has 
only just been “ released,’’ after the end of the preliminary 
judicial examination of the eighteen “‘ Reds ”’ involved. It 
might, of course, be supposed that the embargo was intended 
to prevent comment which might prejudice the trial. But in 
Japan contempt of court, in this sense, does not exist. Or 
rather, it is universal. The police are generally ready to tell 
the papers that the accused is guilty, and the papers are as 
ready to print it, long before any judicial trial is held. 
Newspaper comments on sub judice cases are as free as they 
are frequently libellous ; but the proposals to introduce new 
regulations about legal procedure refer only to the discipline 
of the courts in session, and leave the press as much license 
as ever. 

On one occasion when a foreigner was under arrest, 
Mr. Maruyama, the head of the Metropolitan Police, told 
the newspapers that the man had stores of munitions ready 
for insurgents in Korea. This accusation was published in 
the papers, and never contradicted, though the original case 
was dismissed. It was totally untrue, but if any official had 
been approached in the matter he would have doubtless 
said, with the admirable inconsistency that never worries 
Japanese officials, that the press was free in a free country. 
**It can’t be helped ’’—the stock formula of Japanese 
indifference. 

Indeed, after the event the motto is always quod 
scripserunt scripserunt. An Englishman was travelling in 
the country on business, when he was shown a paragraph in 
a paper, stating that it was a known fact that the British 
Ambassador and all his staff went to bed drunk every night. 
Yet if ‘* representations ’’ are made to ‘* the proper 
quarter ”’ the official is as politely apologetic as he is politely 
helpless. The freedom of the press, you know: it can’t 


be helped : the eternal shikata ga nai. 

None the less, when the Tanaka Government made its 
great round-up of “‘ dangerous thinkers ”’ on the night of 
March 15th-16th, 1928, and about a thousand suspects were 
arrested, the whole world knew, but the Japanese papers 
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could not print a word about it. The arrests were so wide- 
spread that most people in Japan knew and freely discussed 
what nobody could print : a ‘* conjunction of the mind and 
opposition of the stars ”? comparable with sex-taboos else- 
where. 

The attack on Mr. Hamaguchi produced one example of 
the sort of taboo that leads the respectable Hottentot, to 
whom ** Jack ”’ is sacred, to speak of ‘* George-knives ”’ and 
“ Bill-in-the-boxes.’’ According to Mr. Shimada the only 
reason for a press embargo was that a change in the Cabinet 
might have been suggested. However this may be, an absurd 
result was that the Osaka Mainichi published on one day a 
report that the Premier had been shot in the abdomen with 
a bullet from a revolver, while on the next it ventured no 
more than that ** the lodged on the left side of the 
pelvis *? after Mr. Hamaguchi had been attacked with a 
“dangerous weapon.”’ This comic solicitude was only 
equalled when Mr. Maruyama was held up by one of his own 
trusty policemen, who, after the attack, had been drawn up 
in cordons round almost everyone of any importance in 
Tokyo. In the same way a Yokohama paper, quoting and 
commenting on the article that appeared in THe New 
StaTESMAN of September 13th on Safeguarding the Geisha, 
found it necessary to change the last phrase of a facetious 
paragraph ending : “‘ Why, it (substitution of ‘ pert café 
waitresses ’ for the geisha) might lead to Free Trade, revolu- 
tion and the overthrow of the I system (the sacred word 
must not be spoken),”’ and, instead, to say chastely that it 
might lead ‘* to revolution and whatnot.”’ 

There is, however, a serious side to the question, though it 
is not one that the Seiyukai party, in demanding an inquiry 
into press embargoes, will want to stress. Last year the 
press was full of accounts of peculation and bribery among 
highly-placed officials of the fallen Tanaka Government, then 
being exposed by the Minseito. The infection spread rapidly 
as each victim of justice made haste to implicate others, till 
it seemed likely that in time all the Seiyukai would be 
brought in, as tamed elephants serve to handle wild ones in 
a korral, and that others would not share the luck of Baron 
Tanaka in dying at the psychological moment, like “* lovely 
woman ”’ in the song. 

Then Mr. Kobashi, a Minseito Cabinet Minister, was in- 
volved, and whether by coincidence or complicity, a ban 
was immediately placed on reports of official venality, and 
the public was left to draw its own conclusions. It is hard 
to estimate the Japanese attitude towards corruption in 
politics. To some extent it resembles that of the Spartans 
in the question of stealing foxes : it is expected to happen, 
but is very disgraceful when found out. But the Seiyukai, 
should they return to power, might well begin again where 
the Minseito left off, and try to hoist them with their own 
petard. The policy of letting lying dogs sleep cannot be 
called wise unless Mr. Hamaguchi has surrounded himself 
with a bodyguard of Czsar’s wives among politicians. 

If the worst came, this Box and Cox use of the rack of 
publicity is a natural outcome of the ability of a party 
Government to use press censorship for its own ends; and 
as long as the censorship is as captious and arbitrary as at 


present it is difficult for any Government to escape this 
suspicion. 








THE NEW SUNDAY 
ne he left England the Maharajah of Alwar 


wrote an article in which he expressed concern over 
the disappearance of the English Sunday. It was not 
that he was a Sabbatarian who believed that binding rules 
for the proper observance of Sunday were laid down in the 
Bible. It was merely that he believed that restlessness 


had already gone too far among the Western nations, and 
that it would be better to retain one day of rest amid the 
existing six days of restlessness. We frequently hear the same 
argument put forward by clergymen and others who disclaim 
any desire to interfere with the recreations of the people, 
but who hold that an interval for rest and meditation is good 
for the human soul. 

Unfortunately, those who speak and write in favour of a 
Sunday devcted largely to meditation are as a rule content 
to praise meditation without giving the ordinary man any 
help in practising it. The Maharajah of Alwar declares that 
in the East men believe in the importance of meditation, 
while in the West they worship speed and do not realise 
that meditation is necessary to a full and happy existence. 
Here the life of action is everything, and even the 
Sabbatarian churchgoer, when he has performed the action 


of going to church, is hard put to it to know how to pass 
the rest of Sunday. 


The weakness of the strict Puritan Sunday, indeed, has 
always been that it has been too much an affair of negatives. 
The child, returned from church, was taught not to bring 
out its toys, not to play games, not to whistle or to sing 
any but sacred tunes, not to read any books but those that 
had a kind of religious appearance, and so forth. In the 
most rigid homes, it was also forbidden to pluck fruit in the 
garden, to go for a walk, or to break into a run even when 
on the way to church. I once stayed in a house in the 
country where a charming and pious lady reproached me for 
not going to the nearest church but walking several miles 
to another church at which, indeed, I hoped to see a very 
beautiful girl; I was told that the second church was more 
than a Sabbath day’s journey from the house, and that the 
proposed walk was therefore a breach of the Sabbath. Thus, 
Sunday was converted into a day, not of meditation, but of 
taboos. And the taboos varied from house to house. I 
remember a near relation of mine telling me how, during a 
visit to Edinburgh, his host had given him no hot food on 
Sunday, as hot dishes involved Sunday work for the 
servants, and it was forbidden for a man to allow his 
servants to work on the Sabbath. There were other houses, 
again, in which it was considered perfectly right to drive 
to church in one’s own carriage but sinful to travel in a tram 
or atrain. It was in vain for the anti-Sabbatarians to expose 
the topsy-turvy illogic of the Sabbatarians, and to remind 
them that they were employing Sunday labour even by 
the purchase of a Monday newspaper. They clung to a sort 
of piecemeal Sabbatarianism that preserved the taboos to 
which they had been accustomed since childhood, and passed 
on the tradition in all its details to their own children. 

Those who have never lived in a Sabbatarian atmosphere 
are accustomed to think of a childhood in a Sabbatarian 
home as a harsh and gloomy experience. This, however, is 
for the most part nonsense. A gloomy parent could, no 
doubt, make life still gloomier for his family with the help 
of the Sabbath Day; but, in the ordinary house, humanity 
and kindliness did not come to a sudden stop at the striking 
of a midnight clock, and I imagine children enjoyed life as 
vigorously in Puritanical as in any other homes. When 
the human spirit revolted against what seemed senseless 
taboos, it could usually find some way out of them with a 
good conscience. The rule against reading non-religious books 
could be easily got over, and, indeed, many children decided 
to regard as religious any narrative in which the word 
‘* God ”’ appeared, if it were only on a single page and if it 
occurred only in an oath. Religion, too, lends itself to 
games, and I have seen a small boy enjoying himself hugely 
as he played the part of a clergyman and prayed God in 
His mercy to forgive his smaller sisters their blasphemy in 
laughing aloud while he prayed. It may seem a thin game 
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to a non-Puritan, but it was a game founded on the life he 
knew, and an imaginative travesty of it. There were also 
the delights of talk and of those quarrels that break the 
monotony of talk. Further, if there was a garden, or if there 
were meadows with a stream running through them, and if 
there was no prohibition against going out, the garden and 
the meadows seemed doubly a Paradise in the grave atmo- 
sphere of the day. Apart from these things, there were the 
pleasures of disobedience for children in rebellious moods, 
and there were definite pleasures of the imagination for 
those who acquiesced in the ritual of the day and enjoyed it. 
For there could not be a greater mistake than to believe 
that the ritual of religion is boredom to all children. The 
child, no less than its elders, delights in oratory, and it 
first heard it from the pulpit. It delights in music. It 
delights in finding itself amid a crowd of faces mysteriously 
grave—faces that will be all smiles almost before the last 
word of the benediction has been uttered. It delights in 
great stories like those in the Old Testament, and its 
imagination is stirred with a sense of mystery even by words 
that it cannot understand—words that give life a back- 
ground of majesty and wonder. For many children the 
Church has been the door into poetry and so, manifestly, 
an increaser of happiness. I am not discussing the religious 
aspect of the Puritan churches at the moment, but only the 
question whether they necessarily add to the gloom of child- 
hood ; and, so far as I can judge, the gloom has been greatly 
exaggerated and the happy side of Puritanism has been 
unduly ignored. 

Even so, I think that the Puritan Sunday was a failure. 
And it was a failure because the Puritans were too easily 
content to forbid people to do things instead of teaching 
them to do things—say, for example, to meditate. I do not 
know, I confess, whether it is possible to teach the art of 
meditation. The peoples of the East say that it is, and one 
reads of little children in Eastern countries being trained 
in all kinds of exercises for the purpose. In the West, how- 
ever, we are inclined to regard any educationist who advo- 
cates classes in meditation as a humbug. We hold that, if a 
man has any gift for meditation, he will meditate on his own 
account, but that the ordinary man has no gift for it and 
had better concentrate his few faculties on making a living 
and enjoying himself. We talk about the importance of 
mental training, but we do not train children to think 
consecutively even for five minutes on end. I doubt if the 
ordinary human being in Western countries thinks con- 
secutively for three minutes a day outside his business and 
his own personal interests. 

Even in conversation, comparatively few people can keep 
to the point beyond a minute or two. The mind flies off at 
a tangent in pursuit of any new hare that has been started, 
and the conversation alters its shape and direction almost 
as ludicrously as in the game of Russian Scandal. Donne 
complained that, while he was saying his prayers, the buzz 
of a passing fly was enough to distract his thoughts; and, 
whether we are meditating on the mystery of the universe or 
thinking about some immediate political problem, most of 
us are at the mercy of passing flies. It would be interest- 
ing to be able to look into the mind of everyone present in 
a church or at a public meeting, and to see how many of 
them were able to follow without distraction what was being 
said, and how many of them were continually carried away 
down bypaths by a chance word or a sudden memory of some 
private business. I am sure that nine out of ten of those 
present would be found to be scatter-brained, zigzagging 
between attention and inattention, pursuing again and again 
what are too flatteringly called their own trains of thought. 

It is because human beings are like this that the new 


oad 


Sunday—the Sunday devoted largely to recreation—is 
inevitable. Recreation, in present circumstances, is not an 
alternative to meditation, but an alternative to blankness of 
mind and of interest. In a world nearer the ideal a newer 
Sunday still may be constructed, in which men will enjoy the 
delights of meditation with the rapture of a Sir Thomas 
Browne, but the time is not yet. Meanwhile the cinema 
does, in however crude a fashion, enable human beings to 
enjoy some consecutiveness of the imagination, if not of 
the intellect, for an hour or two, and to meditate for a brief 
interval, if not on the mysteries of life and death, on the more 
superficial mysteries of love. If Englishmen had been in- 
structed in meditation in childhood, like the Japanese, they 
might have more sense than to enjoy such things. But being 
Anglo-Saxons, incapable of meditation, they must clearly be 
given for some time to come a more and more Continental 
Sunday. v. 


THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS 
Wier this pos be the considered judgment of the future 


on this post-war period in Great Britain, there can 

be little doubt that it will be recognised as a period of 
intense reaction against the customs and ideals of the 
Victorian era. It is also not improbable that the social 
historian of the future will be able to point out the superior 
wisdom in many instances of the Victorians. But in one 
respect at least we of the present generation may face the 
judgment of the future with a certain equanimity : in our 
increased regard for the preservation of the beauty of our 
country. This is probably most clearly displayed in the 
widespread movement for the protection from desecration 
of the countryside. Less known, but no whit less important, 
is the well-directed campaign against river pollution, the 
origin and progress of which are well summarised in two 
recent official publications.* 

In 1921 the Salmon and Trout Association, concerned at 
the ever-increasing pollution of our rivers, arranged a 
conference at Fishmongers’ Hall in June of that year. Asa 
result of this, a deputation waited on the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries and pointed out the deplorable condition 
of many rivers and the urgent need for preventive measures. 
The response of the Minister was the appointment of a 
Standing Committee on Rivers Pollution. The duties of 
this committee were fourfold: to find some agreed standard 
of pollution; to secure the more efficient administration of 
the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act ; to collect scientific 
information about the purity of rivers and, finally, to assist 
the Ministry in the discovery of remedies. The committee 
received no funds, but it had the great advantage of adminis- 
trative, technical and scientific advice from the Ministries of 
Health and Agriculture and Fisheries, the Government 
Chemist’s Department and the Salmon and Trout Association. 

Although the problem of rivers pollution was approached 
in the first place at the instance of the Freshwater Anglers’ 
Association, and so aimed officially at the preservation of 
the stocks of freshwater fish, the committee took a very 
broad view of their task. Their standpoint is well expressed 
in the introduction to their second official report, published 
in 1925.7 

An increase in the numbers of fish to be used as a food supply 
and the promotion of the healthy sport of angling are objects well 
worthy of support, but our rivers ought to be something more than 


mere reservoirs for fish, or sources of water supply for man and 
beast. Clean rivers and streams are an inspiration and a blessing, 





* River Pollution and Fisheries. Stationery Office. 1930. 1s. 3d. 
Report of the Water Pollution Research Board for the year ended 
June 30th, 1930. Stationery Office. 9d. 


+ River Pollution and Fisheries. Part II. Stationery Office. 1925. 3d. 
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not only to those who dwell on their banks and seek recreation in 
boating and bathing, but also to the dwellers in distant towns who 
may be attracted to the more genial surroundings afforded by 
sights and sounds of beauty. In Nature’s scheme a river teems 
with healthy life, but in too many instances man’s interference 
with this scheme has made our rivers desolate; thus the clean 
river, which, by its natural beauty and by the opportunities it 
affords for healthy recreation, should minister to the bodily and 
mental health of the community, has too often been allowed to fall 
into a state in which its mere proximity is a source of harm to both. 

In this same report the committee stated that they began 
their work with the aim, “firstly, of creating a general 
interest in the subject of clean rivers; secondly, of ascer- 
taining the facts as to the present condition of our rivers, 
and thus, thirdly, of paving the way towards the adoption 
of measures for their amelioration and, as it may be hoped, 
eventual purification.” There can be no doubt that the 
first of these aims, the successful accomplishment of which 
must precede any material progress in the third, has been 
already largely achieved. The assistance of the District 
Inspectors of Fisheries has secured the success of the second 
of the aims of the committee, and the rivers of the country 
have been surveyed on broad lines and classified into three 
groups : those that are sufficiently pure to support a con- 
siderable stock of fish, those that are polluted but still 
contain some fish; and, finally, those that are so grossly 
polluted that they contain few or no fish. 

In the investigation of methods of purification of these 
grossly polluted rivers, the committee felt the need of expert 
advice. Accordingly, in 1924, they were assisted by the 
appointment of a Scientific Advisory Committee. This 
also was a voluntary body, and included specialists in the 
many branches of science, chemistry, biology, physiology 
toxicology and sanitary engineering, which have important 
bearings on the problem of river pollution. 

This new committee, while approving the general 
programme of work, recommended that an_ intensive 
biological and chemical survey should be made of some river 
“with a definite localised pollution coming in at a fixed 
point and sufficient to produce definite changes.” The 
purpose of this was to discover the effect of such pollution 
on the entire freshwater community. The fauna and flora 
and the chemical conditions in a pure stream had already 
been studied by members of the scientific staff of the 
Ministry, working on the River Itchen at Alresford in 
Hampshire. Comparative work was carried out on the 
River Lark, into whose waters the effluents from a beet-sugar 
factory at Bury St. Edmunds were discharged at the rate 
of between two and five million gallons daily during the 
autumn and winter months. 

The effects of this effluent on the life in the river were 
found to be startling. In the first place the oxidisation, 
i.e. decomposition, of the organic matter in the effluent 
caused a very rapid fall in the oxygen content of the water, 
frequently, in regions where pollution was most intense, to 
zero. Actively swimming freshwater fish, trout in particular, 
can live only in well oxygenated water, and so their existence 
in regions of great pollution is impossible. Even more 
spectacular than the fall in oxygen content is the account 
of the first appearance and rapid spread of sewage fungus 
after the factory began work at the end of September. At 
its worst, ‘‘ the fungus was present in such large amounts 
as to make the river appear like thick soup. Every 
obstruction was covered with large masses of fungus, and 
in quiet backwaters it had died and settled on the bottom, 
producing a deposit, black and evil-smelling, of over a foot 
in depth.” 

Unpleasant though the mere presence of this fungus is 
to all who use rivers in which pollution permits its develop- 
ment, the effect of its decomposition, causing foul smells 
and a further depletion of the oxygen content of the water, 


is even more serious. The disastrous results of such 
pollution on fish life, in addition to the direct effect of lack 
of oxygen, is revealed by the discovery that the first members 
of the river fauna to be destroyed by it are the freshwater 
shrimps and mayfly larve which are the principal food of 
the trout. 

The practical application of remedies clearly demanded 
an expenditure on staff and plant far beyond the means of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, but even here 
the Standing Committee was able to superintend the 
elaboration of an effective remedy against one form of 
pollution. Certain rivers in Cardiganshire were polluted 
by effluents from lead mines, for one part per million of 
dissolved lead is lethal to trout. It was found, however, 
that the dissolved lead can be removed from the effluents 
by filtration through peat, which is later treated chemically, 
and this method has been successfully adopted on a 
commercial scale. 

The investigation of remedies for pollution was taken 
over in June, 1927, by the Water Pollution Research Board, 
which was set up by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Although the Board has been in 
existence for so short a time, it has already made substantial 
progress. Partly as a result of financial aid from the Beet 
Sugar Factories Committee of Great Britain, it has been 
able to carry out, first in the laboratory and then on an 
extensive, practical scale, successful experiments on the 
biological filtration of effluents from beet-sugar factories. 
In addition, work has been done on water softening and 
sewage disposal, while the research of various interested 
bodies, such as the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, the Association of Managers of Sewage 
Disposal Works and the Beet Sugar Factories Committee, 
has been co-ordinated. 

But the principal work of the Board has consisted in the 
direction of an extensive hydrographical, biological and 
chemical survey of one of the most polluted of our rivers, 
the Tees. Members of the scientific staff of the Ministry 
of Fisheries are working on the unpolluted upper reaches 
of the river, while the polluted region about Middlesbrough 
is being investigated for the Board by the Marine Biological 
Association of the United Kingdom, with assistance from 
the Navy in the hydrographical work. 

Conditions in estuaries are more complicated than in 
the upper reaches of rivers, owing to the opposing forces 
of the sea and the river water. The lighter fresh water 
from the river flows down over the heavier water from the 
sea, which also advances and retreats according to the 
state of the tide. Thus the region of greatest pollution 
varies with the tide. 

The following extract from the report of the Board 
indicates the degree of pollution in the lower reaches of 
the Tees : 

This portion of the estuary receives the untreated sewage from 

a population of about 275,000 and various trade effluents, chiefly 

from iron and steel works, coke-oven installations and chemical 


works. In addition, many works use large volumes of estuary 
water for cooling and quenching purposes, often returning it at high 


temperature. 
As a result of the presence of effluents, the oxygen is largely 
removed from the water, but the relative effects of the 
different effluents in causing this is a problem which will 
not easily be unravelled. The study of the life of the river 
and estuary has shown that life is abundant above and below 
the polluted area, but almost absent within it, though here 
again the relative effects of the many factors remain to be 
elucidated. Sea fish are found dead at the lower end of 
the polluted area and freshwater fish dead at the other, 
while probably few of the migratory fish, such as sea trout, 
salmon and eels, which attempt to traverse this region, 
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survive the passage. But whether the fish are killed through 
lack of oxygen or by specific poisons from the effluents 
or by the interaction of the two, it is as yet impossible to 
say. 

Yet another body interested in these problems came into 
being in June, 1929, when the Freshwater Biological 
Association of the British Empire was formed. The 
Association, which has the support of the various Govern- 
ment Committees, of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and of individual biologists, proposes to build 
and equip a biological laboratory on the shores of one of 
the English lakes, where a permanent staff will be engaged 
on the scientific investigation of freshwater life. The 
continuous observations and experiments only possible at 
such a laboratory cannot fail to establish definitely the 
conditions of life in fresh water, on a full understanding of 
which the complete success of the campaign against river 
pollution will in the long run depend. c. B %. 


Correspondence 


LORD ROTHERMERE, MR. CHURCHILL 
AND INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue New SratTesMan. 


Sir,—Your view that Lord Rothermere and Mr. Churchill, 
by vehemently attacking the Round Table policy in regard 
to India, may do some damage and “ add to the difficulties 
of those who are striving for a settlement,’’ seems to me the 
reverse of the truth. The main difficulty in the way of 
securing a settlement on the lines of the Prime Minister’s 
exposition is the irrational suspicion in India that what is 
offered is not real. Had Lord Rothermere and Mr. Churchill 
warmly applauded the settlement proposed, such a suspicion 
would have been immensely strengthened. I once met an 
old gentleman who kad worked in the Foreign Office in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. He affirmed that in those 
days when the Government was negotiating an arrangement 
with a foreign Power it sometimes gave a hint to the English 
press to attack the arrangement proposed, as making undue 
concessions. Of course, the future may prove Lord Rother- 
mere and Mr. Churchill to have been right in thinking the 
Round Table policy wrong, but on the hypothesis that it is 
desirable to get it accepted in India, nothing could be more 
helpful than that Lord Rothermere and Mr. Churchill should 
attack it. Any difficulty they may cause in that way is far 
less than the aggravation of the existing difficulty which 
they would cause by approving.—Yours, etc., 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. Epwyn Bevan. 

January 26th. 


THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL 


To the Editor of THE New SraTEsMAN. 


Srr,— Your friends and admirers have sometimes been 
rather hard put to it to explain away a certain air of con- 
temptuous omniscience in your comments upon the struggles 
of common men. We have sometimes wondered whether it 
was wise to assume quite so complacently that reputable 
politicians, with whom you were not at the moment in agree- 
ment, were ‘‘ of course’ grinding party axes or otherwise 
unworthy of serious attention. 

To-day we are wondering whether you are quite doing 
justice even to the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, 
whose attitude to the Trades Disputes Bill you find to be so 
inexplicable. Although in your view the Bill may be ‘ fun- 
damentally sound,” is it really necessary to assume that no 
other view is possible, and that the Liberal objections to the 
Bill are inconsistent with a perfectly genuine and not merely 
a ‘* professed’? sympathy with organised labour? If the 
Liberal Party, as you say, appear to range themselves for all 
practical purposes on the Tory side, is it not just conceivable 
that they may be right? Or is it an axiom that the Tory 
view must be wrong, however much agreement it may 
command among men of other parties?—Yours, etc., 

7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. GeorcE A. Fax. 

January 24th. 


[We do not understand our correspondent’s references to 
‘* omniscience ’’? and ‘‘ common men.’’ As regards this Bill, 


at 


of course it is conceivable that the Liberals may be right 
in ranging themselves with the Tories, and of course it js 
conceivable that the Tory view may be tight. But we happen 
to think it wrong—and a great many Liberals had by their 
speeches and votes in the past led us to believe that they too 
thought it wrong. Some of them, like Sir John Simon, are, 
it is true, quite frank about their hostility to the Bill; others 
do not seem to have any clear mind about it. Taking the 
Liberal Party as a whole (or three wholes?), we find its 
present attitude inexplicable—and all the more inexplicable 
if its sympathy with the Trade Unions is genuine.— 
Ep., N.S.] 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMAn. 


Sir,—I think you take too pessimistic a view of the Govern- 
ment defeat on the Roman Catholic amendment and are too 
severe, if I may say so, to the Roman Catholics. I too share 
with you in regretting the defeat. And I think too that the 
Roman Catholics may have cause to do the same in the long 
run. But even if not so, they have certainly in my judgment 
made it harder and not easier to achieve the aim with which 
they set out, viz. to help the non-provided schools. For they 
have set people’s backs up, and the very people whom we 
were trying to conciliate, in order to arrive at an agreed 
settlement. 

Nevertheless I think that on second thoughts most sane 
people will come to the same conclusion as the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian in his excellent summary and leader 
to-day’s issue. The position, as he truly states it, is this: 
Half the elementary schools of this country are non-provided. 
The Government could not afford to buy up these, or to 
build new ones in their place. In these two-fifths of the 
children are being educated. The managers of these schools 
cannot afford to make the necessary changes that the raising 
of the school age and consequent reorganisation would 
involve without financial assistance from the State. The real 
question that we have all got to ask ourselves, apart from 
the sectarian quarrel between the Nonconformists and the 
Roman Catholics—for the Church of England had shown an 
entirely accommodating spirit and had actually come to 
terms acceptable all round—is this. Are we under the 
present circumstances and facts of the situation going to 
raise the school age and give the children of England the 
chance of a really decent education? Or are we going to 
wait until some indefinite time in the future when we can 
either (1) crush Roman Catholic opposition in Parliament, 
or (2) afford to compulsorily buy out the non-provided 
schools, or build new ones in their place, or (3) persuade 
Roman Catholics to accept the Nonconformist idea? Your 
readers will easily perceive that none of these three alterna- 
tives will be likely of achievement within the present genera- 
tion. And are Christ’s little ones, of whom He said that it 
were better for a man to be drowned in the depths of the 
sea rather than he should cause one of them to stumble, 
meanwhile to be turned out half-educated into the streets or 
factories at fourteen, until Nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics can compose their religious differences? After all, 
the religious teaching provided in the council schools to 
three-fifths of the children of the land is far more acceptable 
to the Nonconformist mind than it is to anyone else’s mind. 
And the Roman Catholic schools are comparatively very few. 
And our Anglican schools are not now causing any trouble. 
Why not, for the children’s sake, agree to a State grant for 
non-provided schools, in return for State appointment of 
teachers from a panel selected by the managers? Roman 
Catholics were prepared to agree to this, if Mr. Scurr had 
not been so precipitate. And even now this might prove to 
be an acceptable solution all round. Only we must ask our 
Nonconformist friends to be reasonable too and to accept the 
facts of the situation. To put the children first and foremost 
all the time, even if it seems to involve some sacrifice of 
their favourite ideal.—Yours, etc., 

Silkstone Vicarage, 

Barnsley. 
January 24th. 


ON SPENDING 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—‘‘ Oh, dear! oh, dear! ” she cried in despair. “I 
can’t do it. I really can’t. Not even to save the Empire! 
They: told me to eat more fish, because of the fishermen, and 
I did. And they told me to eat more fruit to save the West 
Indies, and I did. And the butcher was angry because I 


Wa rer B. GRAHAM. 


didn’t eat so much meat. Then they told me to eat British 
marked beef, and I did, and more butter to save New 
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Zealand, and I did. Now Mr. Keynes says I must eat 
another slice of bread. It’s the ‘ last straw.’ I shall be ill 
—unless he can supply me with a new stomach—of course 
made by Empire workmen.”’ 

Said her friend: ‘‘ How unpatriotic you are! What does 
jt matter if you are ill? You can go to an English nursing 
home, give work to English nurses, employ an English doctor, 
and keep an English chemist in full work. I’m sure 
Mr. Keynes would be delighted.’’—Yours, etc., 


M. E. DurHAM. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST CRUSADE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—My friend, the Rev. Herbert Dunnico, suggests a 
“Christian Liberal Crusade,’’? but does not mention a 
“ Socialist Liberal Crusade.’’ Indeed, all three correspon- 
dents on this subject seem unaware of the possible existence 
of a Christian Socialist Liberal. Yet I imagine myself to 
be sailing under these three flags without any violent dis- 
covery that this trinity is not in workable unity, much as 
many other co-operative trinities. As a Christian, I accept 
the collateral consequences of the parable “‘ to every man a 
penny.” In some respects I prefer the freedom of Liberal 
politics to the tyrannies of Trade Unions and Labour associa- 
tions’ voting arrangements, believing that more is done, and 
eventually more quickly, by reasoned persuasion than by 
force. I don’t know if Mr. Dunnico is as scornful of this as 
of Christian Liberalism—and of Christian Socialism. When 
the Fabian Society preached ‘‘ permeation”? I joined (in 
1897) that Socialist body and have not found it necessary to 
change this tenet since.—Yours, etc., 

14 St. Michael’s Road, Husert B. MatrHews. 

Bedford. 
January 24th. 


IN QUEST OF JUSTICE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Readers of The New Despotism have now had the 
benefit of considering the questions connected with the 
administration of justice from another angle—that of the 
bar in the volume entitled In Quest of Justice. The Lord 
Chief Justice cuts little ice for the reasons given by 
Mr. Mullins. Why is it a hardship to be denied access to the 
Courts, when processes in the High Court are so uncertain, 
so expensive and so dilatory that the one thing a citizen 
dreads is to be involved in them? 

As a layman I should like to suggest to persons like the 
author of In Quest of Justice that the first reform necessary 
in the machinery of the law is an entirely new attitude by the 
heads of the profession. We are tired of the complacent tags 
that are trotted out whenever the Bench and the Bar are the 
subject of a toast. High standards; immaculate purity !— 
we know them all and faintly applaud. But what we want 
to know is that the Bench and the Bar are thinking of them- 
selves and their ancient and splendid and wealthy organisa- 
tions as existing for the public benefit, rather than that the 
public is a perpetual and unfortunately necessary ministrant 
to their dignities. Surely it must have occurred to a pro- 
gressive Lord Chancellor, or Chief Justice or Attorney- 
General that from the public point of view Courts in Vacation 
is an anachronism. Judges of course must have holidays, 
like solicitors or bakers; but the latter do not close down 
offices and shops for weeks and months. It is almost 
incredible that a Judge of intelligence should be willing to 
leave his list unfinished because it is July 3lst, except indeed 
under the stress of old tradition. 

I submit that the abolition of vacations would automatic- 
ally solve many problems of the law; though it would leave 
many unsolved; and it would give a new note of seriousness 
and responsibility to the Courts and their proceedings now 
lacking.—Yours, etc., 

Parkwern, Pembroke Road, 

Sevenoaks. 
January 27th. 


A. G. SAYERS. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The present religious controversies make ironical 
reading when one remembers the outcry against “ religious 
persecution in Russia ’’ twelve months ago. It was said that 
in the name of tolerance, our watchword, we must protest 
and take what measures we could; and one dignitary even 
claimed that tolerance was a tradition of the churches in 
this country. (He did not mention how old the tradition 


was!) The self-righteousness of these protests is now exposed 
by the position that has arisen with regard to Sunday 
observance and education. The religious bodies are so filled 
with the real tradition of their kind—i.e. each alone is ‘right 
and has the true faith—that they seem incapable of for- 
mulating the only solution for the educational problem—to 
make education entirely secular as soon as possible and let 
each body arrange for religious instruction outside school 
hours, as is done by the Jews in the East End of London. 
Thus alone can an ideal of tolerance be achieved, in which 
each man or child worships in the way that seems right to 
him and learns what to him seems to be eternal truth, 
without interfering with other people’s views on _ these 
matters, while the rest of us can obtain reasonable and equal 
educational opportunities, and teachers need not pretend to 
subscribe to ideas that they distrust. 

It is in the matter of Sunday observance, however, that 
the intention to enforce conformity or to prevent others from 
following their own views is most obvious in spite of the 
rather hollow excuses (many of which you exposed in your 
excellent article) about hours of labour (have the religious 
bodies always been so concerned about the conditions of the 
worker?) and a day of ‘‘ quietness,’’ local option and demo- 
cratic choice, ete. Our old friend ‘‘ the Continental Sunday ” 
has not yet been paraded. None of these matters affect the 
Porteus Act as such, and the right to attend a play, cinema, 
concert or debate on Sunday equally with the right to go to 
church. Those who, in defence of the obstruction of the 
simple right to spend Sunday as one wishes, draw in these 
other matters, will find they have to make apologies for their 
own activities. I am thinking, Sir, of such. little matters as 
these: those well-paid (!) henchmen of the religious organi- 
sations, such as caretakers, vergers, pew-openers, choir 
singers and organists, as well as sundry chauffeurs and 
servants of the worshippers, none of whom work seven days 
a week, of course; the monotonous clang of church bells, 
often every day in the week as well as three times on 
Sunday; and as to the quality of the fare, which one of your 
correspondents raises, what is to be said of much of the 
‘* music ”? and doggerel verse of hymns and oratorios which 
are freed from criticism because of their religious content? 
And is the whole of the Bible edifying? 

Such considerations are, however, irrelevant to the day of 
the week and to the main point of the controversy, and it is 
not my intention to suggest the curtailment of the particular 
pleasures preferred by the religious man on Sunday, if he is 
willing to allow me mine. It rather intrigues me, none the 
less, that, as the controversy is going at present, I am not to 
be allowed to hear a play or a concert—even a symphony of 
the old masters—but can still resort to the pub and get 
drunk; or, thanks to the priority in time of Porteus over the 
invention of railways, I can hie me to hills and commons. 
So I still have two ways of escape from the hideous London 
Sunday of a generation or so ago, which such bodies as the 
National Sunday League have humanised and elevated in 
spite of the kindly tolerant democracy of Bishop Porteus. 

201 Stanley Park Road, Yours, etc., 


Carshalton. Gro. E. Smit. 
January 22nd. 





To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


S1r,—I believe in opening the cinemas on Sundays, because 
with a minimum of labour they offer recreation to millions 
who are plainly anxious for it. This applies particularly to 
the provinces, where Sunday would be otherwise a desert. 

Nevertheless, I do not hold that this provides any logical 
reason for Sunday opening to be extended to the theatres. 
The fundamental distinction is that the actors on the screen 
are not working on Sunday. And before advocating Sunday 
opening of theatres, I should require far greater assurance 
than I have at present (a) that actors themselves would 
welcome it, (b) that such opening would not entail a vast 
amount of Sunday labour in many other directions. 

These are my private opinions, and do not necessarily 
represent the attitude of the British Drama League. 

The British Drama League, Yours, etc., 

8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 
January 27th. 


REAR LAMPS FOR BICYCLES 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—As your correspondent’s plea for compulsory rear- 
lights for bicycles has brought forth no response other than 
another petrollic outburst, perhaps you will permit a brief 
summary of the other side of the case. 

There are certain road-users, such as pedestrians and 
animals, who cannot have rear-lights; there are certain 
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vehicles, such as hay-carts, on which rear-lights are 
dangerous; there are certain obstructions, such as fallen 
trees, which cannot be lighted as soon as, or all the time, 
they occur. It is therefore argued that any law is to be 
deprecated which tends to add to the too common impression 
that, if a driver at night sees no light in front, he may 
regard the road as clear. The only logical course seems to 
be to abolish compulsory rear-lights, except so far as they 
may be necessary to illuminate the rear number of fugitive 
cars, and to ask drivers kindly to look where they are going; 
in fact, to obey the elementary rule of travelling at such a 
speed that they can pull up in the distance which is visibly 
clear. 

Exhortations to obey the law have an unconvincing ring 
when they come from motorists, who appear in such numbers 
in the police courts after each week-end, whose persistent 
breaking of the speed limit brought that law into disrepute, 
and whose biggest organisation was founded to circumvent 
police activities.—Yours, etc., 

¢1 Melbourne Court, 
Welwyn Garden City. 
January 26th. 


DISARMAMENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Nearly 210,000 signatures have now been obtained in 
Great Britain to the International Declaration on World Dis- 
armament which is being signed simultaneously in forty-five 
countries. The declarations are all to be presented to the 
World Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations 
when it meets in Geneva. 

The signatures in Great Britain come from every county 
in England, and large numbers are from Wales (65,000) and 
Scotland. For the past two months they have continued to 
come in at the rate of over 2,000 a day. The leading county 
in Great Britain so far is Merionethshire, where more than 
one in nine of the population have signed. 

At the demonstration at the Queen’s Hall on February 9th 
in support of the Declaration it is anticipated that the 
Foreign Secretary, the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
who is to be the chief speaker, will make an important 
announcement following on his return from the League 
Council meeting in Geneva. Professor Gilbert Murray, whom 
Londoners have so few chances of hearing, Mrs. Israel 
— and workers in the campaign abroad will also 
speak. 

Tickets can be obtained from the Women’s International 
League, 55 Gower Street, W.C.1 (prices 5s., 2s. 6d., 
1s., 6d., and a few free). This will be an important occasion 
in an important year for the cause of disarmament. 

January 26th. Yours, etc., 

J. M. HenpeErson, 
Press Secretary. 


A. W. CLARKE. 


HOLLYWOOD’S TABOOS 


To the Editor of THz New SratTesMan. 


Srr,—Mr. Robert Nichols, in his comment on Hollywood’s 
verbal taboos, seems to miss a few of the fine points in 
American slang. I wonder if I may amend his remarks, 
in so far as they deal with colloquial speech in the United 
States? 

** Nuts,’ as Mr. Nichols states, has an anatomical signifi- 
cance, is frequently bowdlerised as “‘ nertz,’’ and in neither 
form is it as vulgar as its less frequently used synonym. 
** Nutty,”’ on the other hand, is derived from one’s head or 
“‘nut,’”? when that adornment seems not to be functioning, 
hence is less objectionable and more often heard than 
**nuts,’’ although any one who appears to be slightly non 
compos mentis is often said to be “ nuts.’’ 

“Crap,” far from being confined to use in a small part 
of the B.E.F. to indicate defecation, is and has long been in 
general vulgar use. ‘‘ Craps,’’ on the other hand, comes 
from the deuce in a throw of dice, a losing point, and is of 
old English origin. 

A ‘*bum”’ is not a loafer, and more specifically a 
tramp,’”’ for by moving about the individual becomes a 
““tramp’’ and ceases to be a “‘ bum.’’ The definition is, 
properly, ‘‘ Bums loafs and sits. Tramps loafs and walks. 
But a hobo moves and works—and he’s clean.”’ ‘* To bum ”’ 
is not to loaf, but to beg, since this is the usual occupation 
of the ‘* bum.” 

A ‘‘ buzzard,’’ or more properly as used among vagrants, 
a ‘‘ jungle buzzard,”’ is a tramp or hobo preying upon his 
fellows in the ‘‘ jungles”? or camps. The bird from which 
the name is taken is recognised as a scavenger through much 
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of the United States, a loathsome, if a tolerated and even 
protected object. 

From another source comes ‘“ buzzer,’’ a policeman’s 
badge, that which gives him the authority to question or 
““buzz”’ a suspect. ‘‘ To buzz” is to talk, to question, 
originally from the characteristic noise of the bee, generally 
a nuisance to the one ‘‘ buzzed.’’ The word “‘ buzzer ”’ as 
applied to pickpockets is seldom used without the adjective 
‘* moll,’? a woman, and in its proper application represents 
a thief preying upon women, in stores or on_ public 
conveyances. 

** Punk,”’ in its usual American sense, is not that given 
by Mr. Nichols. Perhaps a pun is allowable to illustrate the 

oint. 

Po I smell punk,’’ remarked a patron, entering a darkened 
theatre in which incense was smouldering. 

“‘ That’s perfectly all right, sir,’”’ consoled the usher. “ I'll 
put you in a box by yourself, and no one will notice you.” 

Among tramps and the underworld, a “‘ punk ”’ is usually 
a young vagrant under the domination of his elder—often 
tolerated or cultivated much as a mistress would be were the 
elderly vagrant not a vagrant. ‘‘ Punk,’’ as applied to the 
staff of life, is not a product of the soldier, but has been in 
general use among tramps for many years. Its origin has 
been given as the French pain; it seems more likely that 
the bread usually given a tramp is so dry and so tasteless as 
to deserve the name commonly applied to decayed wood or 
tinder.—Yours, etc., 

137 Hartswood Road, W.12. 

January 27th. 


HAIG AS HE REALLY WAS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a member of the general public and one who 
served in France for four years under Earl Haig, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say a word about the statue which it is 
intended shall be put up in his honour. The controversy has 
become such a squabble about the “ points ”’ of the Field 
Marshal’s horse that most of us have forgotten how that 
controversy began. The original intention was to represent 
the Field Marshal in a natural and realistic way, as he would 
be remembered by the soldiers who served under him. That 
intention was excellent. But surely it is obvious that if we 
were to carry it out we should commission Mr. Hardiman 
or some other sculptor to depict the Field Marshal, not on 
horseback but riding ina car. Not one soldier in a thousand, 
outside the members of his staff, ever saw Earl Haig riding 
a horse; and civilians too must have seen him on most 
occasions driving through the streets in a car. The question, 
then, is simply how a sculptor can most naturally depict the 
Field Marshal sitting in his car, and I suggest that obviously 
his statue (made in a normal sitting position) should be 
placed in an actual car—a replica of the one he was in the 
habit of using—which no doubt the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers would be glad to supply and to keep in repair. It 
would be necessary then to put a chauffeur in the car, 
because otherwise the sight of the car with only the Field 
Marshal sitting in the back seat would be peculiar. And I 
suggest that the easiest way to do this would be to use a 
living man, who would be on duty at the wheel of the car 
just as the Horse Guards are on duty in Whitehall. The 
changing of the guard could be a simple and impressive 
ceremony. I think that this scheme would be generally 
popular, and that there would be few practical obstacles in 
the way of its execution.—Yours, etc., Ss. W. 


GopFreEY Irwin. 


Miscellany 
DANGER! HIGH TENSION 


HERE is some remarkable acting to be seen at the 
Everyman Theatre, and the producer of Danger! 
High Tension, Mr. John Fernald, has overcome 
extraordinarily well the difficulties of acting a play of this 
kind, which requires elbow-room for passionate gestures, on 
a very small stage. The play is decidedly Teutonic in 
temper—that is to say, it is very thorough, theoretical and 
harsh. Its theme is pathological. The hero is a young 
German who did brilliant work as a surgeon in the war. 
Since the war he has been struggling with a neurotic aversion 
from his profession. He is married to a hard-willed young 


woman who is exasperated by his refusal to work. Marie 
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does not see that Paul (he has long ceased to be anything 
but a nominal husband) is a very sick man, whom an inner 
tension may drive any moment to suicide. He has a friend 
in the same predicament who at the end of the first act 
throws himself under a railway train. Mr. Sebastian Shaw 
had a difficult task in playing the part of the young surgeon, 
Paul Stark. Nothing is harder than to make a pathological 
character sympathetic. He succeeded as far as it is possible 
to succeed. Paul is “ a case,” a victim of war-neurosis, and 
in the second scene of the second act we see one of his dreams 
symbolising the tension within him. In a semi-dark room 
Paul finds himself haranguing everyone he knows on the 
subject of “‘a fight to the finish.” His other friend, a 
gentle, unselfish but stockish psycho-analyst, Conrad Linz, 
is in the chair, and among the audience is a projection of 
Paul’s other self, a fair-haired poet who is suffering such 
excruciating tortures from war-memories that Paul, while 
speaking, is tempted again and again to put him out of 
his misery by shooting him from the platform. To one side 
of the lecture hall there is an electric sign, ‘* Exit,” and 
under it stands the figure of his dead friend, Eric Halle, 
dressed in the apron of a doctor conducting an autopsy. 
The dead man shouts from time to time: ‘‘ This way out! 
This way out!’ Whenever Paul’s fair-haired alter ego 
interrupts his passionate harangue, Paul’s father-in-law 
jumps up and attempts to put him into a strait-waistcoat, 
which is really a pair of woman’s stays. In his dream Paul 
would have shot the tortured youth with his revolver had 
not a girl, Toni Drasdani, who is living with Paul and 
his wife, shrieked suddenly that he would be killing her too. 
Toni and Paul have been shown to us as in love, at first 
unconsciously, and later with frightened awareness of their 
predicament. The symbolism of the dream, which is 
obvious, is explained in the last act by the psycho-analyst. 
He explains the one detail which may have escaped our 
notice, namely the pair of stays, which is at the same time 
a strait-waistcoat for Paul’s other-self and the dream 
symbol of his wife. This scene is riveting. There is 
horror and distress in it, and a sort of perverse commonness 
about its details which is exactly like a nightmare. 

Paul is saved from suicide by his wife falling down a 
waterfall. Her death sets him free to retire to a little 
cottage to write, with Toni. His parents-in-law, Hans 
and Anna Mara, are an odious couple, and they were 
perfectly interpreted by Mr. George Merrit and Miss Eileen 
Collins James, who contributed to the play touches of grim 
dingy comedy. Comedy of a gentler kind is provided by 
the psycho-analyst, Conrad Linz, who is in love with Toni, 
and makes naive clumsy advances to her. Mr. Earle Gray 
plays him without a touch of exaggeration and with real 
comprehension. This is the comedy of a man who under- 
stands others better than they understand themselves 
but when it comes to steering his own love affair is 
pathetically inept. Without the slightest appeal to senti- 
ment Mr. Gray succeeded in conveying the pathos of a man 
whose profession in life compels him to be as selfless as a 
priest. Linz is really the most interesting figure in the 
play. Paul is too much of a “case” to be dramatically 
interesting. When a character on the stage is introduced 
as bewailing with frantic intensity that he was not born 
with fair hair and blue eyes, it is impossible to follow with 
anything but detachment his subsequent emotions. You 
say to yourself, “‘ Yes, a patient of that kind would probably 
exhibit that and that symptom also.” This process of 
intellectual recognition, though it may prompt a kindly 
abstract sympathy, prevents one identifying oneself with 
an imaginary character enough to be emotionally concerned 
with his fate. Where the interest of psycho-analysis begins, 


the interest of art ends. The dramatist, Herr Oswald - 
Skilbeck, has not grasped that the spectator cannot feel 
either tragedy or its relief when he has put him in the 
position of a medical man watching with eye serene “ the 
very pulse of the machine.” 

Paul and Toni make their preparations for escape to their 
mountain cottage while the body of Marie is still warm. 
Perhaps her accidental death will be the saving of Paul’s 
reason. The psycho-analyst thinks so and encourages thems 
Again, Toni may find she has married a madman. In 
either case the closing scene leaves little more than a “* Well 
—so that’s that” feeling behind. In the first act, however, 
there is one moment of true dramatic tension (brilliantly 
played). Paul, who has just heard the news of his friend’s 
suicide, calls for champagne and forces his wife and the 
terrified Toni to drink to the toast of Peace in Deaths 
Afterwards, during that night, after he has rolled into his 
bed, he walks in his sleep to the drawer where his revolver 


lies. Had not Toni come in and gently taken it from his 
hand he would have shot himself in a somnambulistic 
trance. 


Throughout the play we are given examples of 
Paul’s odd lapses of memory, which I suppose are well- 
observed symptoms of his peculiar pathological condition. 


DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


A COMEDY OF TRIFLES 


ET all those theatre-gcers who take pleasure in the 
minor human absurdities, lovingly yet never senti- 
mentally portrayed, make sure of visiting the 

Ambassadors’ for Miss E. M. Delafield’s first comedy. 
To See Ourselves is one of these rare pieces which are at once 
the despair and the compensation of the critic. Retrospec- 
tive analysis tells him coldly that what he has seen is after 
all an exceedingly ordinary little play—an improbable play, 
a thin play. And facing the fact that he positively revelled 
ir it from beginning to end, he is thrown into trouble and 
confusion. Surely that was ea terribly strong false scent 
in Act I, when you thought that the main situation had at 
least something to do with a strike of wild Devonshire 
paper-makers and a cut telephone wire. And then Caroline, 
whom you thought at the time to be such a darling—was it 
quite nice of her, after all, to start an intrigue with her 
sister’s young man at the very moment when, for all she 
knew, her husband was being stoned to death by an 
infuriated mob? And... and... and then you remember 
Caroline’s lovable matter-of-factness, only temporarily 
eclipsed by the schoolgirl’s daydreams magically re-created 
when the barriers were down. You remember the sensation 
of dialogue which shone steadily, without glitter of cheap 
epigram, despite all temptation to be banal or merely, in the 
modern theatrical sense, “‘ bright.’”? You will recall the 
series of gentle shocks and thrills to the intelligence which 
the dialogue provided, and yerhaps one or two shrewd blows 
at your own self-esteem. And finally, if you are wise, you 
will declare roundly that To See Ourselves is an altogether 
delicious affair, and beg Miss Delafield to write another play 
quickly. 

The handling of this almost exaggeratedly simple domestic 
situation is fundamentally satirical. We are all faintly 
ridiculous in a world of anticlimax, a world in which we can- 
not even dramatise ourselves for a moment in a well-chosen 
role without somebody butting in and turning our impas- 
sioned appeal into a comic kind of self-exposure. Caroline is 
too sensible for tragedy, and perhaps not brave enough. She 
will continue with her fatwous ass of a husband, because, 
really, things are not nearly so bad as at moments one 
pretends. Weighed in the balance against solid middle-class 
comfort and kindliness, Alhambra by moonlight must for 
ever stay poised in the air. 
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Miss Marda Vanne is the ideal collaborator with the author 
in the part of Caroline. She has a polished control which holds 
the balance perfectly between the two kinds of fun which 
Caroline provides. Never is she more than a quarter ridicu- 
lous, and her own gentle humour is never in abeyance for 
long. On the other hand, Mr. Nicholas Hannen was worrying 
himself unduly about Freddie Allerton—the man’s chuckle- 
headedness hardly needed so much underlining. The balance 
of the play suffered, and there were moments when one 
dreaded (wrongly, I admit) that the thing would topple 
over into farce with a sentimental curtain. No one but an 
incorrigible sentimentalist could have lived with this 
Freddie for long. The young people, played by Miss Helen 
Spencer and Mr. Maurice Evans, stayed human yet managed 
to be modern and solemn and analytical and slightly 
ridiculous throughout ; and Miss Audrey Cameron deserves 
special mention as the parlourmaid whose sulky scowl, of 
itself, made Caroline’s terror of the servants fully intelligible. 

Miss Elizabeth Pollock, with some more of her devastat- 
ing lampoons of contemporary actresses, is now preceding 
the play. The motif on this occasion is a first-night speech, 
and she ranges from a mildly malicious pastiche to an 
uproarious burlesque. Edna Best is the most complete of 
her infamies, and her Gertrude Lawrence the funniest. 

J. E. 8. 


ROWLANDSON AND OTHERS 


RITERS have provided sufficient comic characters 
to fill the Abbey of Theleme, but artists very few. 


Take away the legend from the picture in the 
comic papers, and in most cases a serious picture remains, 
while political cartoons are rarely funny, viewed apart from 
politics. Pictures may illustrate a joke, but only a small 
proportion of them are the joke itself. And when they carry 
their humour with them, expressing it altogether in line and 
colour, its interest lies much more frequently in incident 
than character. For that we turn to the serious artists, and 
read such intentions into their work as Pater found in 
Leonardo and Botticelli. England, however, has produced 
two notable exceptions in Hogarth and Rowlandson, who 
are great pictorial humorists, in the true sense of the phrase. 
They give in their art not only the equivalent of detached 
short stories, but chapter after chapter, connected by unity 
of theme and character and as coherent as the story of the 
novelist. 

Rowlandson’s ‘* Dr. Syntax,’”’ for example, is an acknow- 
ledged figure of the English comic tradition. William 
Combe’s verse is unreadable ; though, in justice to that sad 
relic of Grub Street, it must be remembered that it was com- 
posed to fit the pictures. They made but a mariage de 
convenance with the jogging tetrameters. The shrivelled, 
bewigged little pedagogue in the large black coat is a familiar 
personage, recognised as Dr. Syntax by those who know 
nothing else about him. It is a pleasure to meet him again 
at the Curtis Moffat Gallery, to see him beguiled by the 
horse-copers, and sheltering in the cottage of the labourer 
who knew not Malthus. And these are only two of the 
delights of a whole Rowlandson wall, showing successively 
the amenities of the urban early morning, a sweep’s house- 
hold, highwaymen in action, a bailiff baulked, a lock-up and 
a disaster in a conservatory. One needs only to enumerate 
the subjects for it to be conceived what a wealth of humour 
is here, what a delicate feast of colour and happy intricacy 
of design. ‘* When penniless,’’ says a contemporary account 
of the artist, ‘* he would return to his professional duties, 
sit down coolly to make a series of new designs, and exclaim 
stoically, ‘ I’ve played the fool, but (holding up his pencils) 
here is my resource.’ ”? That it set Rowlandson to work is 
one of the few instances of good coming from the gaming- 


house. Among the other water-colours composing the 
exhibition are a romantic little Girtin, a De Wint, a curious 
Dadd, two Steers of more substance than usual, some swift 
and vivid Fred Mayors, and good examples of John, Orpen 
and Paul Nash; but Rowlandson keeps luring one back. 

To go from him to the lithographs of Toulouse-Lautrec at 
the Independent Gallery is again to be in the presence of an 
artist whose chief interest was in humorous character, 
though with Toulouse-Lautrec there is a stronger satiric 
accent than with Rowlandson. The splendid set of 
** Yvette-Guilberts,’’ the ** La Goulue,’’ and the ** Marcelle 
Lenders ”? are probing studies in perverse emotion. The 
various queens of the Parisian music-hall are transformed 
into so many notes of shorthand to the artist who, behind 
their visible enchantment, insinuates his own caustic appre- 
hension of the mechanism which produces it and its ultimate 
predatory purpose. The exhibition illustrates a chapter in 
the history of the Third Republic. 

There is no disturbing sign of any reading of life, either 
humorous or critical, in the exhibition of the New Year 
Group at the French Gallery. Landscape and flowers are 
the chief preoccupations of these artists, who seem content 
to copy them on the canvas according to their means rather 
than to persuade the visitor that they have apprehended 
beauty in them or been emotionally stirred by them. Only 
Mr. Henry Bishop’s delicate work shows an instinctive 
response to his theme and a controlled selection in its treat- 
ment. Mme. Benois, too, with a fine flower-piece to show 
her mastery of this branch of painting, penetrates beyond 
the surface to the dominating principles in the scene before 
her. The brown ‘‘ Lexham Gardens ” and the two grey- 
green canvases of Southern France are finely-conceived 
work. Mr. Manson seems farther away from Camden Town 
than last year, but not yet arrived at a fresh destination, 
though there is every prospect of his becoming a very good 
impressionist. Mr. van Hengelaar makes curiously morbid 
patterns of his flowers, and the other exhibitors are negligible 
realists. The still-life and flower-paintings by the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century Dutch masters at Messrs. 
Tooth’s Gallery are at once a few doors and a world away 
from the New Year Group, and should need no recommend- 
ing. The “‘ Fruit, Lobster and Drinking-Glass ’’ of Cornelius 
de Heem is a positive cardinal among canvases. 


T. W. Earp. 


THE GOOD GROCER 


OUR grocer, like King Lear, is mightily abus’d. 

, Mr. Chesterton has openly called him wicked. An 

intellectual, looking for the type of ‘‘average’? man— 
by which he means stupid, ignorant, convention-ridden, 
unspiritual man—invariably lands on your grocer. That is 
why he is so offensively called ** your ’’ grocer. Mr. Gerald 
Bullett, wishing to show how far Egg Pandervill fell from his 
idyllic farm-life to the essentially unromantic humdrum 
makes him become a grocer. I must admit that Mr. Agate 
has contrived a hero in Blessed are the Rich who romanticises 
grocery ; but then he fails in it largely through the wicked- 
ness of the real grocer. So there you are again. Even 
Mr. Sherard Vines in A Song for Grocers has not given them 
praise; his praise is for their shops rather than themselves. 
** God be good to grocers’ shops.”’ 

I would not venture to oppose so established a view of your 
grocer, but it is my duty to rescue from the general 
contumely the one grocer whose virtues shone forth in the 
dark night like his window in Stourton-on-the-Wold. I have 
owed him a roofer these many years. 

We were very young then, walking the Cotswolds as young 
men do. The pub. of our destination had turned us away, 
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neither hungry nor thirsty, but homeless. It was growing 
late, and there were some miles to the next village : we had 
walked a long way, and this extra stretch, against time and 
unbargained-for, was, as usual, disproportionately burden- 
some. 

‘“* We'd better sleep out,”’ I said lightly. 

Borrow was still my bible, and I had not discovered that in 
England the wide and starry sky is better admired through 
a window, or at least from under a blanket. 

But, curiously enough, a little doubt insinuated itself 
immediately my companion—call him Patrick—unexpec- 
tedly agreed. Mine had not been quite the word one wished 
to be so promptly taken at. But now there was nothing for 
it. We were kept to our purpose by that false shame which 
prevents one from being the first to back out and is respon- 
sible for many a party doing what not one of it wishes to do. 

And so we found a comfortable field on the lee slope of a 
hill, a little dip in it that looked Borrovian, ‘* sward for 
pillow.’ We took off our rucksacks, loosened our boots and 
lay down luxuriously, remembering and possibly quoting, for 
we were very young, a deal of stuff in the right tradition. 
There were prickly things in the sward, and I took to my 
rucksack for pillow; there was dew on the sward which, as 
I did not at the moment wish, like Stevenson’s young lady, 
to wash my linen and keep my body white, seemed to me an 
inconvenience ; there was a creepy thing in the sward which 
reconnoitred my trouser-leg. There was likewise a wind on 
the heath, brother. Lee though our slope of the hill was, it 
was not too, too lee. That wind found its way to our frail 
house-nurtured bodies; and it had chilled after sunset. 

I have slept out many nights since then, under hedges and 
above glaciers ; I do not pretend to like it, but I can endure 
it. There were many sleepings-out in France that hardened 
one. But that first night in the Cotswolds I was neither 
hardened nor was there any prick of necessity. 

Patrick was plucking handfuls of grass and laying them 
on his body, playing robin, as it were, to his own babe in 
the wood. Which of us would be the first to break with 
that false shame ? Which was, I mercifully do not remember. 
But we took the road again, the dark, unfriendly road, soggy 
with sleep, cold to the bone and disgruntled with our physical 
inadequacy. 

The village, when we reached it, was all closed and hostile. 
We were not the men to wake the night. Timidly we tiptoed 
out again into the darker and unfriendlier road beyond. We 
consulted our map by matchlight and pushed on wearily to 
Stourton-on-the-Wold. That was a town, and there surely 
we should find a roof; a station waiting-room, perhaps; or 
we had vague notions that the police-station could not refuse 
to shelter vagrants. 

We hurried our stiffened limbs, for there was now falling a 
gentle rain from heaven. But in that circumstance we found 
one consolation : we could congratulate one another, saying 
** How lucky we decided not to sleep out after all.” 

At last we came to Stourton-on-the-Wold, a dim town that 
slept and was silent except for a gurgling river by the 
roadside. 

“If there’s nobody awake here, we’ll damn well wake 
them,’’ we said, so far now were we gone in desperation. 
Besides, we were getting hungry. Hungry, wet and weary. 

And then we saw a light, a light, a broad beam of light 
that shone out into a side road and sparkled on the stripes of 
rain. We stealthily approached the window and looked in. 
It was a counting-house, and a man lay sprawled across his 
desk asleep—or dead? We watched him. There was some- 
thing queer and disturbing about what we saw. Why did 
that man sprawl there in the counting-house among files and 
papers, so still, while his lamp smoked and the town was 
all in darkness and his fellow-townsmen decently abed ? 


We explored the front of the building. It was a grocer’s 
shop, and it belonged to Briggs Bros. Had one brother 
murdered the other and made off with the till? or had love 
come between them? or was that man in the back room not 
one of the brothers at all? and if not, who was he? We 
thought these questions, though Mr. Wallace had not been 
heard of then. 

But Patrick bravely knocked at the side-door while I 
looked into the room. The man started up and listened, 
rubbed his eyes, saw that the lamp was smoking and turned 
it down. He was not dead nor even, it seemed, of guilty 
conscience, this solitary brother. Patrick knocked again, and 
the brother came to the door. 

He was a thin little man with a long greying moustache 
and bald but for a curly bush over each ear. He wore black 
clothes, a straight stiff collar and a black tie drawn through a 
black ring ; a lugubrious man. We explained, and he said he 
would see what he could do. He was a bachelor, he said, and 
lived in rooms, so that he could not offer us much; but he 
led us up to an old room full of litter and decrepit furniture 
and showed us two sofas, very curly and shiny. 

‘* T used to live over the shop,”’ he said, ‘* with my brother 
when he was alive. He was married, you see; but, of course, 
when he died it wouldn*t have done. These are the few bits 
that belonged to me. His wife took off the rest.’’ 

While he was talking he removed all manner of dusty 
things off the sofa and found a white bearskin rug for Patrick 
and a strip of carpet for me. 

** I’m sorry I can’t do better,’’ he kept apologising, but 
we protested vociferously. 

** The young lady that does my books is a bit seedy,’’ he 
said ; ** so I bundled her off home for a few days. That’s why 
I’m sitting up so late. You see, we don’t close till eight 
Saturdays, and there’s a bit of an accumulation, as you 
might say, with stock-taking just ahead of us. You’d like 
something to eat, wouldn’t you? ”’ 

He left us in the dark and the dusty smell of that broken- 
up home, among the overmantels and chandeliers and 
cracked pictures, and the crates and tins and ledgers, all 
cobwebbed and out of use. Then he came back with a new 
candle and a bunch of bananas. It’s so handy being a grocer ; 
one has those things on the premises. 

*¢ You'll be careful how you blow out the candle,”’ he said. 
** Well, good night.” 

We slept excellently, thank you, surviving brother, rather 
lonely brother. Or was there hope in that young lady who 
was a bit seedy? You did not look like hope, brother. 

In the morning he called us before opening the shop, and 
took us along to his rooms, where he made us free of his 
washhand-stand, and then into the sitting-room where there 
was an enormous dish of bacon and eggs; lean bacon and 
fresh eggs, grocer though he was. 

When we had finished we were embarrassed. We asked if 
we might at least pay for the goods we had consumed. The 
brother would not hear of it. He was quite firm. 

‘‘ Well, I must get along now and open the shop,”’ he said. 

‘“‘ But really we should like to pay for just what we’ve 
eaten.” 

** If you’d like to pay,”’ he said, ‘* you can do it by helping 
the next man you meet who wants help. ‘ Go and do thou 
likewise.’ ”” 

Your grocer is ever a bible-thumper. It is your grocer 
who is always quoted when there is question of the Noncon- 
formist conscience. How odd it was that the little grocer of 
Stourton-on-the-Wold, lonely and tired in the night-watch, 
should find himself with more than a conscience ! 


And so we went down to Jericho. 
ANTHONY BERTRAM. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


, \HERE are a good many odd statements in Mr. 
Briffault’s Sin and Sex (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
but nothing odder than Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 

statement in his brief introductory note that ‘* Mr. Briffault 
may be right or may be wrong in any particular opinicn 
that he expresses, but in one respect, and that the 
most important, he is certainly profoundly right, namely, 
that his appeal is to reason and not to prejudice.” 
I am sure Mr. Briffault wishes to appeal to reason; but 
those familiar with his great work The Mothers will 
remember that he is a passionate, emotional author who 
rarely left to cold reason what could be more easily 
supported by shrewd and heated rhetoric. In The Mothers he 
did, however, buttress his opinions by an army of references ; 
and the fact that other anthropologists support their 
diametric opinions with an equally imposing range of 
authorities is only disturbing to those who desire to govern 
their conduct by references to anthropology—a sport not 
yet popular even in the United States. In Sin and Sew there 
is a deplorable absence of references, so that Mr. Briffault’s 
appeals to reason are left in an uneasy isolation. It is only 
fair to him that some examples should be given. 


7 * * 


Classic authorities on the history of human marriage have more 
to answer for than Spanish Grand Inquisitors. Their hands are 
imbrued with blood and tears. 

All goes to show that there was considerably more promiscuity at 
the height of Victorian Puritanism than there is anywhere at the 
present day. 

Christian marriage was, properly speaking, merely a variety of 
seduction. Marriage emancipated from Christian sanctity implies 
honourable intentions, as opposed to the dishonourable intentions of 
Christian marriage, in which, the woman having been seduced, her 
hopeless condition is irremediable. 

The worst form of heartless seduction is, of course, marriage. 
Everytwoman who goes through the marriage service is being seduced 
in aggravated circumstances with the complicity and assistance of the 
officiating priest. The clergymen who act as accessories to those 
frauds are dece‘vers of the blackest dye. The conscience of every 


clergyman ought to give him no peace on account of the women he 
has ruined. 


Among the early Christians all measures calculated to secure the 
maximum amount of unhappiness and discomfort were accounted 
essential to the practice of virtue. 

While obscene literature and public nudity are really quite 
innocuous, female suffrage, which people regard as quite reasonable 
and proper, is really a far more horribly subversive enormity. 

The grotesque incongruity which, in the current usage of Western 
culture, assigns the appellation of ‘‘ morality ” to sexual restrictions 
exclusively, ignoring as appertaining to a lower plane of ethical 
obligations, justice, intellectual and social honesty, charity, and 
every moral demand on the conduct of human beings in their social 
relations, is not only grotesque, but grotesquely immoral. 

- 7 7 

There is no need for the moment to discuss the value or 
truth of these statements, but anyone familiar with prose 
style will recognise that Mr. Briffault’s appeal is by no means 
exclusively rational; and it would be a grave mistake to 
recommend his book to those who prefer a strictly reasoned 
and quiet treatment of the subject of sex in society. For 
his book can be recommended, but only to those who are 
capable of checking his more damaging misstatements and 
of discounting his main argument. This is the contention, 
now becoming drearily familiar in all popular criticisms of 
Christian morality, that according to Christian doctrine sex 
is sinful, and that ‘‘ morality ”’ is equivalent to sexual 
control or abstinence. 


* * * 


The origin of this error is not obscure. You ignore the 
New Testament. You ignore the Greek fathers, especially an 
author such as Clement of Alexandria. You ignore the 
tradition by which marriage is declared to be sacramental. 
You ignore those other traditions by which, in the list of the 








seven capital sins pride is the chief, and among the four 
sins that ‘‘ cry to heaven for vengeance ”’ only one is sexual, 
and two are “ oppression of the poor ” and “‘ defrauding 
labourers of their wages.”? You ignore the normal, 
restrained, official teaching of the Christian Church, and rely 
on the extravagances of hermits, mission preachers and 
popular orators in general who were just as violent and 
unguarded in their language in the Middle Ages as are their 
scientific congeners of to-day. It would be tedious to follow 
Mr. Briffault in his speculations on the harm done by 
Christian morality. Very often those who would disagree 
with him in his attacks on Christianity would agree with his 
diatribes which are directed at popular perversions of that 
philosophy. It is absurd to write as if Puritanism and 
Christianity were the same, as he is too often tempted to do. 
Where most people will differ from him is in his picture of 
the world since ‘* the early Christians ”’ as a place of corrup- 
tion and misery. Mr. Shaw once pointed out in his criticism 
of Max Nordau’s Degeneration that a theory which reduced 
men like Wagner, Ruskin and William Morris to the level 
of the sweepings of our gaols and lunatic asylums was 
obviously a ridiculous theory. So a theory which practically 
assumes that all married life under Christianity has been 
disgusting, immoral, vile, degrading is obviously fantastic. 
There is no evidence to support it, any more than there is 
any evidence to support Mr. Briffault’s statement that 
** Western morality is . . . zealous in the abolition of obscene 
postcards, but lukewarm in the abolition of obscene slums.” 
* * * 

Yet all impartial students of history would admit that at 
certain times there have been gross popular errors in current 
conventions about sex. Most of them, I believe, spring far 
more from the old barbarous idea that a woman could be 
property than from any distinctively Christian theory. The 
origin of that idea may be found in the difficulties inherent 
in man’s efforts to adjust his nature to monogamy. 
Mr. Briffault, differing from some other anthropologists, 
contends that monogamy is biologically unnatural, and holds 
** that unnatural association of men and women constitutes 
for cultured humanity the most complete fulfilment of 
human relations. But, far from being an automatically 
established social product as Adam-and-Eve anthro- 
pology suggests, it is a superlatively artificial cultural ideal. 
Like all ideals, it is extremely difficult of fulfilment.’? In 
his efforts to fulfil it man has made many gross and disgust- 
ing errors. One of the worst of his excesses is discussed (at 
times with a rather unnecessary frankness) by Mr. Dingwall 
in The Girdle of Chastity (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). I am afraid 
Mr. Dingwall proves his case that “‘ girdles of chastity ’? have 
not only been in use in Europe since the twelfth century, but 
were advertised for sale in France as recently as the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Surely, there could be no better 
cure for jealousy than a consideration of this ridiculous and 
disgusting device by which husbands put their wives under 
lock and key. All normal married men would repudiate 
with horror the idea of resort to such abominable methods of 
securing fidelity; and yet it is the logical result of any 
matrimonial conventions which pretend that fidelity can ever 
be secured by force. The whole system by which men deny 
to women the natural liberty which they claim for themselves 
is merely a more refined and sophisticated application of the 
** girdle of chastity.’ It should be hard for a civilised man 
to understand how anyone can value anything which is 
gained by fraud and kept by force; fidelity is as much a 
matter of the will and the spirit as affection, and in so far 
as Mr. Briffault’s essay is a declaration of that truth, it will 


be welcomed by many who are forced to dispute the 
validity of his arguments. 


RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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THE BEHAVIOUR OF MONEY 


By J. M. Keynes. Vol. I: The Pure 
Vol. If: The Applied Theory of Money. 
15s. each. 


A Treatise on Money. 
Theory of Money. 
Macmillan. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes, more than any other economic writer of 
the day, is sure of the world’s attention when he discusses financial 
questions. He has a great reputation, based, as far as the public 
is concerned, mainly on his Economic Consequences of the Peace; 
and he is capable of writing with an apparent simplicity that 
endears him to readers apprehensive of the mysteries of high 
finance. Add to this that he is quite astonishingly fertile in 
expedients, and quick to seize a point that will serve to link 
theory and practice together. No wonder he is the most popular 
of our economic writers, and more than a little suspect in circles 
where tradition is valued above quick thinking, and solidity 
above inventiveness. 

The general reader who, encouraged by his success in mastering 
Mr. Keynes’s earlier financial tracts, approaches light-heartedly 
these two volumes on the theory and behaviour of money, is 
likely to retire hurt before he has proceeded far with the opening 
volume. For on this occasion Mr. Keynes, so far from tempering 
economic doctrine to the idiot, has put his most difficult wares 
in the front of the shop. Even to the trained economist, his first 
volume is by no means easy; and to most laymen in economic 
matters, it is likely to be prohibitive. Yet the layman cannot 
afford to miss the book; for if he finds volume one teo much for 
him, he will get a great deal, without serious strain upon his 
understanding, out of the applied studies of volume two. 

Mr. Keynes, as readers of his earlier writings are aware, is a 
strong advocate of a “‘ managed” currency and credit system. 
He rejects the idea that sound banking practice can be based on 
an adherence to a fixed set of rules, enforced by law or observed 
by the tradition and consent of the bankers themselves. He 
sees clearly that if we let our issues of currency and credit depend 
merely on the ebb and flow of our stock of gold, we can by no means 
expect to enjoy either a stable price-level or a supply of currency 
and credit corresponding to the real needs of the productive 
system. He attacks both the artificial limitations on the issue of 
currency fixed by law in the constitutions of most Central Banks, 
and the policy of regulating the supply of credit almost wholly 
with a view to the stability of exchange rates rather than to 
the needs of the industrial system. He wants a ‘‘ managed ” 
system, by which he means a greater freedom for the banking 
world to regulate the supply of currency and credit with a view 
to other factors besides the pressure on the stock of gold. 

Mr. Keynes wants these things because he believes there are 
powerful forces in the existing system that make for disequi- 
librium in the monetary sphere, and for a sagging level of prices 
over a long period ahead. He thinks that the banks should 
endeavour to correct this tendency by the issue of increased 
credit on the foundation of the existing stock of gold, and also 
by decreasing the mobility of gold between the various financial 
centres. He would both allow a larger fiduciary issue of bank 
notes, and encourage a freer issue of credit by the banks. He 
recognises indeed that such a policy, if it is to be carried to any 
great lengths, involves co-operation between the leading Central 
Banks of the world, because the world level of prices largely 
dictates the conditions within which the banking system of each 
country can afford to operate. But, with certain risks, he believes 
that even a single Central Bank acting alone could do more than 
has been done to prevent trade depression from resulting from a 
world shortage of the means of payment. He is prepared to take 
risks, nationally if international action cannot be secured, in 
order to ensure an adequate supply of credit and currency for 
national needs. And he would give the Central Bank a greater 
margin within which to operate by widening the gap between 
the Bank’s buying and selling prices for gold, in order to make 
the financial system less sensitive to small changes in the currents 
Which set gold flowing from one financial centre to another. 
He recognises that the problem could be dealt with best by 
international action, based on the creation of a real supernational 
bank; but he is not among those who make the absence of 
international consent a sufficient excuse for national inaction. 

This is largely because Mr. Keynes believes he has discovered 
the root of the trouble—or at least one vital root—in a tendency 
towards disequilibrium between the current volumes of saving 
and investment. His distinction between these two processes 
is, indeed, of vital importance. He points out, rightly, that the 


” 


factors which determine the amount of saving and the amount 
of investment are widely different. For men need not invest 
what they save in any productive form : they may leave part of 
their savings lying in the bank, or devote it to purely financial 
uses, Or employ it solely in the short-term market without 
applying it at all to forms of investment which will serve to 
stimulate industrial output or demand for the products of 
industry. If, however, savings are allowed to pile up in non- 
productive uses, it follows that industry will suffer from a lack 
of capital, and the field for employment tend to contract. 
Moreover, the result of saving without investment may be to 
hold purchasing power off the market, and bring about a fall in 
prices, accompanied by a restriction on the volume of production 
and employment. This may reduce industrial earnings, so as to 
cause further limitation of production. It may consequently 
cause employment to contract, and more than affect the extra 
saving of new capital by wiping out, through depreciation, a part 
of the value of the existing supply of capital, and so inducing 
a yet more fearful mood among the business men responsible 
for production. 

Now, this theory differs from Mr. J. A. Hobson’s ** over-saving ” 
theory in that it puts the emphasis not on too much saving, but 
on too little investment. The remedy is not to restrict saving, 
but to stimulate further investment in productive enterprise. 
This Mr. Keynes thinks could be brought about to-day by the 
action of the banks if they understood what they were trying 
to do, and were set free from certain of the restrictions now 
imposed upon them. Above all, he holds that present long-term 
interest rates are too high, and that if they were forced down 
the result would be a stimulation of industrial investment in 
enterprise the prospective yield of which is not now enough above 
bank rate to tempt the investor. To this end he would have 
the banks adopt a policy of purchasing bonds, in order both to 
pump more money into the market and, by raising their price, 
to lower their yield and make bond purchase less attractive than 
investment in industry. 

Undoubtedly, this view will arouse keen controversy. It 
involves a new conception of banking functions, and puts a new 
emphasis on the power of the banks to check trade depression 
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by a more courageous credit policy. In general, there is much 
to be said for his view. We are beginning to learn that our 
present methods of interpreting the Gold Standard come perilously 
near idolatry, and that we can afford, without abandoning that 
standard, to cut our policy in matters of currency and credit far 
more away from fluctuations in the gold supply than the older 
schools of bankers would ever believe. Here, at any rate, is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

There is much more than this, both practical and theoretical, 
in Mr. Keynes’s book. His theory is made the more difficult by 
adherence to the obsolescent Marshallian terminology, which 
appears to involve the inclusion of an assumed “ general rate of 
profit > among the costs of production, and to draw too little 
distinction between old and new capital, or between the factors 
making for the maintenance and extension of existing businesses 
and for the creation of new ones. And both his volumes have 
suffered from being written and re-written over a protracted 
period, with some resulting loss of unity and clear development 
of the general argument. But Mr. Keynes has certainly written 
the most important and stimulating treatise on monetary 
problems published in this country for a good many years, and 
has both greatly strengthened the case for a “ managed” 
currency system and, in his treatment of the problem of saving 
and investment, made a vital contribution to the problem of the 
cyclical fluctuations of trade. This latter contribution is, 
indeed, none too clearly formulated; and at certain points I am 
frankly unable to understand what Mr. Keynes means. ‘This 
may be my fault; but I am inclined to blame in part the con- 
fusingness of Mr. Keynes’s symbols and terminology, as well 
as an undue reliance on the Marshallian view of costs. Perhaps 
Mr. Keynes will now proceed to clear up these and other matters 
for us by a direct treatment of the problem of the Trade Cycle, in 
its industrial as well as its monetary aspects. 

Gs De BH. 


THE GIANT AND—— 


But Still It Goes On. By Rosertr Graves. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Ronald Firbank. By I. K. Fiercuer. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Confessions. By Arruur Symons. Toulmin. £2 2s. 

Intimate Journals, By C. BaupELAire. Blackamore Press. 
£1 is. 

Monsieur Nicolas. By Restir pE LA BrEeTONNE, Vols. I-III. 
Rodker. £15 15s. for six volumes. 


When Baudelaire is in the list it is perhaps hardly possible to 
finish that title—‘t the dwarves’; and yet exquisite, fine, com- 
plete as he is, complete in a rare sense, he seems tiny beside the 
great figure, coarse, dung-soiled, arrogant, titanically nervous, 
a man who explains and embodies the great revolution that 
changed France, Europe and the world, Restif de la Bretonne. 
And the others? Mr. Graves has made mistakes before, but 
never so needless, so purely irritable a mistake as this book; 
it is personal without being intimate, ill-mannered with no pre- 
tensions to strength, tedious without profundity, candid without 
any painful search for truth. The one thing in the book— 
except a short story which has been published before—that has 
any force is a play on homosexuality, and that has the force not 
of a work of art but of a “ case” document ; and why documents 
in dramatic form? The little book on Firbank is not auto- 
biographical, but his friends were sufficiently impressed by him 
to step aside and let us see him pose, pirouette,exclaim and tremble. 
He leaves the impression of a telephone bell, detached, the ringing 
of which no one can stop, and so it goes cn, and the company 
can pay attention to nothing else, and yet from it get no real 
communication. Mr. Symons’s book has great and _ terrifying 
qualities. Although the present day may smile at the seriousness 
with which Mr. Symons, following his French masters, took sin 
and vice, no one sensitive to literary values can deny the heart- 
rending force of such a poem as The Dogs. This account of 
his madness, of his terrible fear in Italy, his torture in an English 
asylum—we wish he had given its name, for it should lose its 
certificate—have the quality of The Dogs. Here is a man for 
whom the life of the emotions and the imagination means every- 
thing; he has answered the philosophy of sensationalism, and 
can tell us that if a man lives for exquisite moments, the flame 
that burns will not be gem-like, however hard it be. And indeed, 
before him Baudelaire had gone the same road wiih a fiercer 
pertinacity and a darker shadow on his unquiet spirit. Mr. 


Isherwood’s translation of Baudelaire’s note-books is not very 
satisfactory—it is without distinction and not always accurate; 
indeed, this edition will be mainly welcome because of Mr.T. §, 


Eliot’s introduction, and the reproductions of Baudelaire’s 
drawings. We have put these books together, on the gigantic 


base of Monsieur Nicolas, because each in its way is an illustration 
of that concern with a man’s own psychology, each based on a 
perversion or a misunderstanding of the Dominical cry, What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
After Rousseau, and with Rousseau individualism goes crazy ; men 
forget that, whether one takes a theistic or a mechanistic view 
of the universe (and all views can be resolved into one of those) 
the individual is, of all things, the most trivial, the pettiest, the 
most insignificant. There are theories of God which can redeem 
men from that infinitesimal tininess: but strangely enough the 
little men of to-day who have abandoned the philosophy that 
makes pride possible, cherish the illusion of the importance of 
vanity. They seem very insignificant beside Restif de la Bretonne, 
who remained, so far as the autobiography shows, philosophically 
Christian, a fact which gives Monsieur Nicolas its extraordinary 
potency, its solid dynamic form, its sense of life. To pass from 
the reading of Rousseau’s Confessions to Casanova’s or to Restif’s, 
is to pass from a world of sick, flatulent fancies, a worid of idle, 
fantastic egotisms to a world of fact, of truth, a world in which the 
extravagances and excesses, even the cruelties, have something 
of the huge, magistral confidence of Rabelais. 

Restif de la Bretonne has been most maligned. Had he been 
aristocrat instead of peasant, we should have heard far less of 
his indecencies. They are never as extreme as Casanova’s, 
and he is far less licentious and deliquescent than the sniggering 
little authors whose books were stuffed under the sofa-cushions 
of Paris and London. He was born in Burgundy in 1734; his real 
names were Nicolas-Anne Edme Retif; he added the “ s,”’ and 
took ‘“‘ de la Bretonne”’ from a farm to which his family moved 
when he was eight years old. If we divide the France of his day 
into the convenient divisions of aristocrat, bourgeois and peasant, 
Restif must be called peasant, though as Mr. Havelock Ellis 
points out in his excellent introduction to this translation, he 
was not peasant in the narrowest sense of that word. Restif’s 
father was a ‘“ vigneron’’? who himself worked on the land; 
and there is something of the Burgundian soil and the rich wines 
of Burgundy in the Nicolas who left the country and wine-growing 
for the town and printing, but never lost that indefinable touch 
of the soil which we find, too, in Cobbett. Nicolas was just over 
sixteen when he was apprenticed to Fournier, the printer of 
Auxerre; he married in 1760, abandoned printing for authorship, 
and wrote novels in the falsely sentimental mode of the day, yet 
with a tinge of reality that makes them more alive than the more 
urbane and skilled products of his rivals, One of his more 
serious works, in which he anticipated the conclusion of some 
modern sexologists, was an effort to defend the brothel, but Restif 
need not be taken quite as seriously as his successors. He had 
all the Frenchman’s enjoyment in successful blague, and liked to 
provoke the protests of his more serious acquaintances. He was 
fifty years old when he began Monsieur Nicolas in 1783, and eleven 
years later he started its publication. He lived unmolested, but 
impoverished, through the Revolution, and died in 1805 in the 

aris along whose streets he loved to wander at night, carving 
inscriptions—records of events in his life—on the walls and 
parapets of the Ile Saint Louis. 

The great bulk of Restif’s work has been inimical to his 
reputation; but far more than that is the fact that he is, in a 
sense unconsciously, a great “ proletarian’ author. Here in 
Monsieur Nicolas, in its pictures of life in the country and the 
town, in its dreadfully matter-of-fact witness to the degradation 
and despair in the lives of the poor, is enough to explain the 
Revolution. Of course one cannot take Monsieur Nicolas as 
strict autobiography, any more than one can take Casanova’s 
Memoirs. No man of fifty, however good his memory, could 
reproduce verbatim the conversations of his boyhood or youth. 
Restif, however, does not give an impression of untruthfulness. 
He is as severe on himself, on his perversities, his treacheries 
and his follies as he is on those of his acquaintances. It is true 
he is sometimes untrustworthy,as in his attacks on his unfortunate 
wife; but the bias is so evident, the unfairness so obvious, that 
it is a testimony to his general truthfulness. Monsieur Nicolas 


is more valuable—in this, very unlike modern autobiographies— 
as a record of the world in which the author moved than as 4 
revelation of his character. Not only do we get, as in his account 
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NEW FICTION 


SOMEBODY MUST 
GUY POCOCK 


There is pathos, even horror, in Mr. Pocock’s new novel, 

which is a study of a middle-class family in adversity. 

But the keynotes are a quiet courage and that satirical 

humour that gaincd so wide a circle of readers for 
Mrs. Clutterbuck Laughs. Just Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


SPHINX 
FLORENCE CONVERSE 


A novel about a really enjoyable assortment of Americans 
in Italy by the author of The House of Prayer (now in its 
thirtieth thousand). 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book has wit and wisdom, and is written with 
great accomplishment.” —Everyman. 























ONE LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
HENRI BARBUSSE 


A vivid and at the same time an extremely well-informed 
picture of Soviet Russia to-day from the pen of the famous 


author of Under Fire. 6s. net. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO PROUST 
FREDERICK C. GREEN 


Professor Green’s earlier study, The Renaissance to the 

Revolution, was highly praised by Arnold Bennett and other 

critics. His sequel to it should achieve wide popularity as 
well as praise. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FORESTER’S WIFE 
M. R. ADAMSON 


A narrative poem of crime and punishment in the Middle 
Ages, with a Preface by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 6s. net. 


“TI read the poem from beginning to end, unaware of time, 
rapt, and ending breathless.’"—Dr. J. A. Hutton in the 
British Weekly. 


THE CITY OF GOD 
SAINT AUGUSTINE 


This splendid vindication of Christianity—one of the earliest 

contributions to the philosophy of history—is here printed 

in the translation of John Healey, as revised by Dr. Bussell, 

with an Introduction by Dr. Ernest Barker. 850 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE MANAGEMENT 


OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
W. E. BLATZ and HELEN BOTT 
A constructive, detailed programme of child training, which 


begins at birth and anticipates most of the difficulties in 
the child’s path. 1os. 6d. net. 


Published Yesterday 


SOME PERSONS 


UNKNOWN 
HENRY T. F. RHODES 


The up-to-date science of detection—read why 
crime is bound to be found out. 6s. net 


THE 
UNEASY TRIANGLE 


Four Years of the Occupation 
AS SEEN BY ‘“‘ APEX” 


“Delightfully entertaining: marked by much 
understanding and humour.”—Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


IN QUEST 


OF STICE 
CLAUD MULLINS 


of Gray's Inn and the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Introductory letter by the Right Hon. Sir Leslie 
Scott, K.C. ‘A very good and a readable book ; 
it is to be hoped that it will reach a wide 
public.’’"—New Statesman. 12s. net. 


BOYS IN TROUBLE 
MRS. LE MESURIER 


INTRODUCTION BY 
ALEXANDER PATERSON, M.C. 


A study of adolescent crime and its treatment, 
written by an expert. 6s, net. 


Published Yesterday 


THE 
THAKORE SAHIB 
OF LIMBDI 
ELIZABETH SHARPE 
Foreword by SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


A stimulating answer to the self-appointed 
apostles of discontent. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


SEA POWER 


GEOFFREY DRAGE 
“As remarkable as it is timely.”—Morning Post. 
Map. 10s. 6d. 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
Recommended by the Book Society 
TROOPER FAULT 
JOHN LAMBOURNE 


“Almost as good as ‘Beau Geste’; dashing and 
readable.” —Christian World. 


THE LOVE OF 


JULIE BOREL 
KATHLEEN NORRIS 


An interesting study of love's complications in 
Julie's life. 
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of the school at Bicétre—‘* the poor are treated very much worse 
than such stray animals in Paris as live on refuse ’’—-vivid side- 
lights on the condition of living in the lowest classes; but we 
have notes on the dragging end of the old Jansenist controversy, 
notes on the books available to a boy of inquisitive intellect, 
notes on the comparative freedom, in the society where Fournier 
moved, between boys and girls, and what is most valuable of all, 
a clear idea of the last days of European culture before the firm 
old world of scholasticism broke up finally at the assaults of 
the scientists and the psychologists. 

It is here and not in the rather tedious and repetitive episodes 
of love, of lust and seduction that the value of Monsieur Nicolas 
lies. Even when he is writing of his love for Madame Fournier 
he becomes conventional, drops too easily into the false manner 
of the French romance and makes it hard for the reader to credit 
the genuineness or the intensity of his emotion. The translation 
here published, by Mr. Crowdy Mathers, is remarkably good; 
Mr. Mathers has preserved both the familiarity and the formality 
of the original. The book is very handsomely printed and 
produced, though the volumes are rather heavy for comfortable 
reading. 


A NEW SCOTLAND 


Scotland in Eclipse. By ANDREW Dewar Gries. Toulmin. 5s. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and when after centuries of 
failure England at last succeeded, by fair means and foul, in 
subduing the ancient Kingdom of Scotland, none was more 
delighted, more flattered and more grateful than the Scots 
themselves. An Irishman, travelling recently in Poland, was 
asked whence he came and, when he said Ireland, received 
the prompt reply, ‘“‘ Ah, that is a very romantic part of 
England, is it not? ”’ Actually there are Scots who would 
have been proud had such an error been applied to their 
country. And, as a matter of fact, it would have been no 
great error. Scotland is, for too many of her sons, a 
romantic part of England. There are Scots who had liefer 
be called English. Others are proud to be Harry Lauder 
Scots, J. M. Barrie Scots, or Ramsay MacDonald Scots: the 
last perhaps are the most typical. But that they are the 
sons of a nation that once could boast it had never been 
subdued and to-day is in extremis; this they have forgotten 
and hate to be reminded of. For a ‘“‘ wider patriotism ’”’ fires 
their perfervid spirits. What people in history has 
swallowed any lie so greedily as the Scots have swallowed 
the English axiom of English superiority? Mr. D. S. MacColl 
did not speak for himself only when, as Mr. Dewar Gibb 
recalls, he protested against the inscription on the tomb of 
the Unknown Warrior. Why British? he demanded fiercely 
—heed not my “ silly countrymen,”’ let it be English! 

A little well-authenticated hatred of the English would be 
no bad catharsis for these mongrel Scots, aping a nationality 
denied them by Providence and an accent that sits 
awkwardly in their mouths. And it is difficult to read 
Mr. Dewar Gibb’s able study of Anglo-Scottish relations since 
1707 without hating England very heartily. Not that 
Mr. Dewar Gibb is violent or emotional. He is a lawyer, 
and his style is dry and laconic. Anyone not interested in 
Scotland might well find this book tedious, while a more 
imaginative writer, Hugh M‘Diarmid for example, could 
have turned it into a very glorious free fight, which few 
would have taken seriously. Mr. Dewar Gibb wants to be 
taken seriously. He has the facts, and he lets the facts 
speak for themselves. His argument is that what Scotland 
gained by the Union of the Parliaments could have been 
obtained without the loss of national independence and 
dignity, and that what she has lost more than cancels out 
her gains. 

That Scotland gained in material prosperity, no one denies. 
But, asks Mr. Dewar Gibb, was that prosperity really due to 
the inestimable wisdom of the Mother of Parliaments? Was 
it not rather due to the cessation of English hostility and 
obstruction? And he illustrates the blessings bestowed on 
Scotland by the English Parliament from the Linen Act of 
1711; an Act which ruined the Scottish linen trade while 
leaving England unaffected, and which gave a very accurate 
foretaste of what was to be the English policy towards Scot- 
land right up to the present day. That that policy would be 
unfair was inevitable. What England feels about Scotland 


is well illustrated by the English myth of the mean and 
money-grubbing Northerner; the vulgar contempt of the rich 
partner for the poor. France has never made that particular 
mistake about the Scots, because France is not rich as 
England is rich, nor vulgar as England can be vulgar. But 
the extreme unfairness of the English policy, as illustrated 
in this book, is staggering. In 1929, when unemployment in 
Scotland was 50 per cent. more severe than in England, out 
of the total grant of £5,500,000, England received £5,000,000, 
Wales £416,000, and Scotland £81,000. And when a certain 
Scottish member suggested that the question of Scottish 
unemployment might be dealt with independently of England 
and Wales, claiming this on the grounds that Scotland was 
an ‘‘ equal kingdom with England,” the claim was received 
with laughter. The descendants and the representatives of 
the ‘‘ wee wee German lairdie ’’ do not consider the throne 
of the Stewarts worthy even of their courtesy, far less their 
recognition. At the time of the coronation of our present 
King, the Scottish heralds were denied the Scottish quarter- 
ings on their tabards: they were informed that there was 
** no justice ’’ in their claim. 

These two points, of such different character but parallel 
importance, illustrate very well the consideration Scotland 
has received since the events of 1707 drew the Lion’s fangs 
and put her at the mercy of her old enemy. The Scots them- 
selves are largely to blame. They have adopted too eagerly 
the English contempt for poverty and plain living and small 
nationalities. They have laughed at their own qualities even 
louder than the Sassenach, hoping perhaps to disarm him. 
They have taken a strange perverted pride in putting 
English interests above Scottish; and they have swallowed 
the insults offered by parliament and press as the natural 
and negligible price of their ‘‘ wider patriotism.’”’ And 
when, from time to time, a Scot protests and asks why his 
country should not enjoy the same rank and dignity as 
Holland, Denmark, Ireland, and other small nations, he is 
reminded jocosely that the Scots rule England, control her 
Empire and the Anglican Church. So do the Jews, with 
whom the Scots share many things besides the contempt of 
every true-blue Englishman. But it is centuries since Judea 
ceased to be a nation. Scotland has never ceased: in an evil 
moment she gave her Crown, and then the Mace, to England. 
English gratitude is seen to-day in our subsidised houses built 
of brick, our railways and banks controlled by Englishmen 
in the interests of England, Rosyth closed down in the 
‘interests of economy ” while Chatham still flourishes, our 
Highlands drained of Scots but crowded every summer with 
sporting Southerners and press-reporters. And if one asks 
a Conservative how he would solve the Scottish question, his 
answer is that we sacrifice our nation, with its laws, its 
traditions, and what remains of its pride, and become a 
province of England, like Lancashire, or Cornwall, or Wales. 

Whether the question will eventually solve itself in the 
English way or not will depend not a little on how many 
Scots, reading Mr. Dewar Gibb’s book, feel a flicker of the 
age-old hatred, or a stirring of the once perfervidum 
ingenium, now so sadly anemic. F. G. 


PALGRAVE’S GHOST 


A Hundred Years of English Poetry. 


Selected by EpwarpD 
B. Pow.ey. 


Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 

“A Hundred Years of English Poetry is an anthology 
designed to place before the reader a representative selection 
of English poetry written during recent years.’’ It is to be a 
companion book to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, beginning 
roughly in 1855 where Palgrave left off, including earlier 
poems which Palgrave omitted; and ignoring the fact that 
Palgrave himself supplied a sequel to his original anthology. 
Mr. Edward B. Powley defines his standard. ‘‘ Every true 
poem says something intelligibly ... with due regard to 
prosody . . . and makes an emotional appeal.” As a result 


of this, ‘‘ the task of rigorous exclusion of the poorer modern 
verse has not been shirked.’’ 
accomplished this task. 

The volume contains 106 poems or extracts from poems. 
The choice therefore is rigid, and by Mr. Powley’s standard 
no poem can be excluded because it is generally known. In 
the Victorian period we find FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam 


Now let. us see how he has 
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includes : 
A story by 


DAVID GARNETT 
entitled “ A Terrible Day” 





An Essay on the Poet Crabbe by 


» & | & AB S 
entitled ““ The Poet of Prose” 


F. 





An historical investigation into the real 
character of the Victorian Age—badly 
needed—by 
G M Y O U N G 


A new feature in which 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 
introduces two characters who henceforth 


from month to month will discuss books, 
authors and life. 
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NOW READY 


Sisley Huddleston’s 


Normandy Pastoral 


Between the River 
and the Hills 


Daudet’s title “ Letters from My Mill” might 
well be given to these quiet and entertaining 
sketches in which Mr. Huddleston, from his 
mill-home by the Seine, surveys the beautiful 
Norman countryside and tells of his unexpectedly 
eventful life among the villagers. He paints 
pictures for us of piccolo parties and fétes, of 
weddings and funerals, of the sad curé and Pierre- 
Qui-Grogne, of pebble soup and old furniture. 
And you will meet in his pages M. Pierre 
Vernon, whose caustic observations are a joy. 


With 34 illustrations from Photographs. 12/6 net. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 
Two Years of the French Air Ministry By JOHN JAY IDE 


echnical Assistant in Europe, United States 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics) 
MOSCOW TRIALS AND “WAR 
PSYCHOSIS” 
By W. H. HINDLB 
Western Australia and men Pederson 
E HON. SIR JOHN KIRWAN 
(President of the LenB Council of Western Australia) 
PROSPICE: THE NEW INDIA 
By CORNELIA SORABJI 
Educationa Development and the New Bill By J. G. LEGGE 
arcane saan of Education for Liverpool) 
Saving London's Squares By J. P. COLLINS 
THE TWILIGHT. OF THE PARTIES 
By STUART HODG 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. By E. PARMAL EE PRENTICE 
Persian Princes in England a Century Ago. By A. J. BUTLER, D.Litt. 
Old Harrow Days (concluded) . By SIR CHARLES MALLET 


OVER-PRODUCTION AND CURRtNCY 
By F. PERRY 
At the Sabine Farm. By THE RIGHT HON. L. S. AMERY, M.P. 
Some Modern Poetry si axe ee .. By W. J. TURNER 
———— SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ——— 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particula:s of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/- 
Allin) CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 THIN TE 
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To ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free - - 308. od. 
Six Months - - - 158. od. 
Three Months _,, - - 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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MONEY TALKS — 








—so does poverty, 
but nobody wants 
to listen. Deposit 
your savings in the 
C.W.S. BANK, and 
be assured of amp!e 
security, while en- 
joying an excellent 
return in _ interest 


FULL PARTICULARS 
OF THE C.W.S. 
BANKING SERVICE. 
Write to-day to— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 
1 BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER 


Branches: 
LONDON ; 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
412 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Transport House Smith Square, Westminster. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 
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Healthful 
‘Tonic Sunbaths 


in your own Home 
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"THE action of the sun’s rays on the 

body—especially the ultra-violet 
rays—provides you with one of the very 
sources of life itself.... These rays are 
Nature’s unfailing way of supplying you 
with new life—new energy. 


Safe, Simple, 
Easy 
to Operate 


Always ready for use 
Will last for years 


In winter you can get ultra-violet 
rays every day in your own home from 
a HOMESUN LAMP, rays which are 
far richer and more health-giving than 
those which reach you from the winter 
sunlight—even on the brightest day. 


No parts to renew 
Operating costs 


negligible 


quite 

Enriches the surround- 
ing air 

Absolutely safe in use 


Greater vitality, a growing sense of 
well-being, sounder sleep and a general 
toning up of the system—these are a few 
of the benefits that a HOMESUN LAMP 
can bring you. Just a few minutes each The 
day, and you will be braced for the cold, 











Homesun Lamp is for 


tonic purposes only. Your 
damp weather as never before. doctor sibly employs 
powerful Hanovia ultra-violet 


equipment, and is the only one 
who is qualified to diagnose 
and treat disease. In illness 
always seek medical advice 
and consider the Homesun 
only for tonic treatment. 


Now is the time to start. Go to a 
department store or electrical dealer for 
further information or write direct to 
the address below. Simple directions 

are sent with every model. 


You can have a HOMESUN delivered in your 
home for the small initial payment of £2 2s. 


THE BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ 
LAMP CO. LTD., Slough, Bucks. 

Please send me your authoritative free booklet 
on ultra-violet rays, and full description of the 
Homesun Lamp. 
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reprinted in full, seventeen pages of Tennyson, eleven of 
Matthew Arnold, ten of Browning. From lesser poets we 
have, generally, their best-known poem, or extracts from 
it—Thomson’s ‘City of Dreadful Night,’’ Stevenson’s 
““ Requiem,” Henley’s ‘‘ Invictus,” Poe’s ‘To Helen,” 
and so on. One cannot seriously quarrel with most of 
the pieces selected for the first half of the anthology; 
and the presence of one or two pieces, such as Emily 
Bronté’s ‘‘No coward soul is mine,” will delight 4 
sensitive and exacting reader. Mr. Powley’s scheme 
evidently includes American writers, though he does not 
mention this in his introduction. Emerson, Poe, Longfellow 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes are represented: why not Walt 
Whitman? Meredith, Calverley and Beddoes are missing; 
Carlyle, Charles Kingsley and Jean Ingelow are there. How- 
ever, one must leave room for personal tastes even in an 
anthology which claims to be “ representative,” and it 
cannot »e said that Mr. Powley’s tastes so far have intruded 
seriously on his business as compiler. 

With the death of Victoria, Mr. Powley’s direction becomes 
more obvious; he wants to follow a broad road where there 
are only scattering paths. His map begins to look as though 
it had been taken from the window of an antique shop. The 
landmarks, which do not easily change, are there; for the 
rest, it would seem to be an older countryside. One looks 
back to the introduction for guidance and one finds, next to 
the name of Sir Henry Newbolt, the phrase “‘ poetry of the 
right sort.””, Much modern poetry, it then appears, is of the 
wrong sort. W. H. Davies, T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, 
Charlotte Mew, James Stephens, Lascelles Abercrombie, and 
the Sitwells are all, rather oddly, together in the wrong—not 
one line from any of them is reprinted here; while Sir Henry 
Newbolt, Sir Owen Seaman, John Galsworthy, and Mary 
Webb are the right sort and so find a place in Mr. Powley’s 
collection. Mr. Powley has succeeded, in fact, in bringing his 
book up to the year 1930 without noticeably emerging from 
the Victorian age. He excludes vers libres on principle, and 
has a preference for ballads and verses in country dialect. 
One may take his book as a reply to anthologies like 
Mr. Harold Monro’s that are exclusively modern; and thus 
there is obvious justification for its traditional tendency 
and the inclusion of poetry, such as Sir William Watson’s, 
which is at the moment underrated. But if we are to take it 
as representative, then we are bound to ask “ representative 
of what? ”’ and the assurance, “‘ poetry of the right sort,’’ is 
hardly enough. 


DOUBTINGS ABOUT DEMOCRACY 


A Realist Looks at Democracy. With 
Preface by ALDous HUXLEY. 


By ALDERTON PINK. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Will Western civilisation, as we know it, continue or 
collapse? Can progress be maintained in conjunction with 
democracy? Can the workings of the latter be sufficiently 
improved to make this possible? May we rest content with 
the familiar formulas—that the cure for democracy’s ills is 
more democracy, and the remedy for an_ unintelligent 
electorate is to educate the electors? Or must we judge, on 
the evidence, that democracy will disappear, through its 
incapacity to do our work and its failure to enlist men’s 
interest, and therefore rather concern ourselves with how 
best to evolve substitutes for it? 

Such are the main problems which Mr. Pink propounds. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, in a long preface, adds nothing material, 
save a glancing allusion to the possibilities of eugenics, 4 
theme which Mr. Pink overlooks. Disregarding it, he is 
really left with only one main factor to evaluate, and that 
is education. His ideas upon schools and schooling, which 
are distinctly pessimistic, are not free from some serious 
confusions. He divides human beings sharply into two 
groups—the few who are intelligent and the many who are 
not—and tells us that education can do much for the former 
and very little for the latter. But can such a sheep-and- 
goats dichotomy be justified? Is not the difference between 
intelligent and unintelligent rather one of degree than of 
kind—an extension along a scale which is minutely 
graduated? Is not everyone’s place on the scale to some 
extent moveable, and can it seriously be denied that modern 
education has done much. to move the less advanced? 
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modern highway call for the exercise 
of greater skill and judgment than 
was necessary in the days of the 
stage coach, and the experienced 
motorist maintains that in the interests of all 
road users, a comprehensive insurance policy 
is a most necessary part of the equipment of 
every motorist. 


@ Comprehensive policies vary slightly in the 
extent of the cover and cost, but every reasonable 


need is met by the C.I.S. policy at a moderate 
figure. 


























Comparison cf premiums charged by the C.1.S. and 
the Tariff Companies for full Comprehensive Cover in 
respect of Private Cars. 

ee 
ti : “ Tariff” 
—_— | a | teowianeen London® | Premiums 

exceeding | exceeding | Area | 

HP. | £ |&s8. 4.) 28.4.) 6 4. 
8 | 200 | 9 0 0/1015 9/11 5 0 
9 200 | 910 Oj|11 7 6) 12 2 6 
12 200 |1017 6|12 0 0| 1212 6 
15 300 | 13 12 6\1415 0| 1512 6 
20 450 |15 10 0|16 7 6| 1710 0 

















*These premiums apply only to cars used or garaged 
within 15 miles radius of Charing Cross. 


CUMULATIVE NO-CLAIMS BONUS 
1O%—15 %—20% 


ASSETS EXCEED {£10,500,000 
q May we send you a specimen policy 
and a copy of our Prospectus? 
Co-operative Insurance 
Society Limited 
Established 1867 


Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Office: 42 Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and district offices 
in all the principal towns. 











Control 
that curve 







and improve 
your health and figure 


The threat of corpulence is serious. It 
spoils your figure, imperils your health, 
and puts years on your appearance. 
Corpulence is due to the weakening of the 
muscular wall of the abdomen—a weakness 
quickly overcome by wearing a Linia Belt. 
This famous belt gives full support to the 
abdomen and completely restores the 
natural figure of youth without compression, 
Sportsmen find it a source of extra fitness $ 
aiding, not impeding, free movement. 
Then, too, the Linia Belt makes it easy for 
any man to be well-dressed, thanks to the 
smart figure which it ensures, thus enabling 
the tailor to do justice to his craft. 

Write for our free illustrated booklet. 


We will fit you personally if vou are able to call: but 
we can also fit you if you will send us by post your 
girth measurement and the depth of belt required in 
front (usually 9 or 10 inches). 

The price of the Linia Belt Popular model is 2} gns. 
Je Luxe models in pure silk, extra iight quality, from 
5 gns.; or Standard model 35/-. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 
Brit. Patent No. 279477 Money returned if dissatisfied. 


On sale only at J. V. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 5698 


Wear the Linia Belt 




















CHARACTER 
WITHOUT MOODS 


A man appreciates the character of Classic Tobacco. It gives him 
full measure of fine flavour from its rich blend, burning evenly, 
fragrantly and coolly ‘til the last little disc is smoked at the bottom 
of the bowl—without asking him to put up with temperamental 
lapses. Unendingly, it smokes pleasurably, taking no toll of tongue 
or throat. In all, an utterly good tobacco, reasonably priced. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


1-OZ. 1od.: 2-OZ. TINS 1/8: 1-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufacturers: 
Cohen, Weenen & Co. Lid., $2 Commercial Road 


|, London, E.1 
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Mr. Pink indeed, though he has written elsewhere on 
education, seems hazy about what it sets out to do. He 
harps on the theme that human intelligence does not improve 
—that the minds of men in past ages were as able as (though 
less developed than) our own. This seems about as true, 
and quite as immaterial, as to say, in regard to physical 
strength, that the Englishman of King Alfred’s time had as 
good biceps as the Englishman of to-day. Perhaps he had, 
though it would be hard to prove it; but what does it 
matter? Does it alter the fact that the power actually 
wielded by the modern Englishman in the physical world is 
incomparably greater than that of King Alfred’s subject? 
Surely this difference between crude muscle and applied 
strength is not an unfair analogy for that between the un- 
educated and the educated mind. If we want an instance of 
what popular education can do, consider the infantile death- 
rate in England. With the advent of a generation of 
parents who had been subject to universal compulsory educa- 
tion, it was halved. The sequence, of course, was not wholly 
cause and effect, but our best authorities on public health 
hold that it very largely was. And if education has saved 
babies’ lives, are we sure that it may not avail to save the 
State’s? It is worth noting that the European countries 
which have exchanged parliamentary government for 
dictatorships—Italy, Russia, Spain, and the rest—are pre- 
cisely those where majorities of the population are illiterate. 

Better than this book’s main argument are some of its 
principal side lines. Mr. Pink may underrate the influence 
for good of the education which our democracy receives 
officially in schools. But he scarcely exaggerates the 
influence for bad which it receives unofficially from the 
popular press and the cinema. Of contemporary press 
degeneration he writes with a knowledge, accuracy, and sure- 
ness of touch which are as refreshing as they are unusual. 
He brings out, in particular, the great changes for the worse 
which have come over our popular newspapers since the war. 
Educated lay opinion has hardly yet realised or faced the 
fact that the press developments during these twelve years 
are probably greater in their whole extent, and certainly 
show a much heavier balance on the wrong side, than all 
those which came about in the previous twenty-five under 
the leadership of Northcliffe. Mr. Pink insists that the power 
of the cinema and of the vast standardised newspapers must 
be brought under social control, unless they are to be allowed 
to wreck society. 

Broadly and negatively, many will agree. No one who has 
tried to figure out to himself what are the real risks of 
another Armageddon, such as might be civilisation’s end, 
can fail to realise that irresponsible press incitement is the 
greatest of these. At the present moment the rise of the 
Nazis in Germany may be largely ascribed to the fact that 
the biggest group of newspapers and nearly the whole 
German film industry are under a single reactionary control. 
But the difficulty in dealing with the press is not to see that 
‘* something should be done,’’ but to settle what the some- 
thing should be; and towards this Mr. Pink contributes little 
that is definite. That is the weakness of his book through- 
out. It is sincere, thought-provoking, and in parts very 
caustically written. But its positive suggestions are too 
vague. Its author’s chief fault as a doctor is not that he is 
fallible, or that some of his diagnoses seem wrong. It is 
that he seldom or never writes out a prescription which a 
chemist could decipher. 


BEASTS AND BIRDS 


Memories of Fourscore Years Less Two: 1851-1929. By Asner 
CHAPMAN. Gurney and Jackson. 2!1s. 

It would not be right to call Abel Chapman a great 
naturalist, but he was one of the race of English naturalists 
whose work will take a long time in dying. This posthumous 
volume shows all the qualities which gave him his reputation, 
and strengthens an impression that his natural kinship is 
with Waterton. Their points of resemblance are curiously 
plentiful: for example, their belligerent individualism 
quaintly blended with humility, their gift for conveying the 
authentic atmosphere of exotic countries in an apparently 
unsuitable and archaic style, their touching reliance on the 
support of the Gentle Reader in a series of heated contro- 


versies, their dogged maintenance of theses sometimes 
preposterous and sometimes full of great common sense. At 
times when Chapman gets really worked up his Biblical style 
is almost pure Waterton; for instance, a libel on lions rouses 
him to exclaim: 


Oh, ye blind guides! Does your waking intelligence perceive 
no sort of distinction between the mentality of the lion, King of 
Beasts—reposeful, courageous, self-reliant—and that of the timorous 
gazelle that flies from a shadow? . .. Do you seek to maintain— 
(that is presuming you have ever thought out the subject at all)— 
that this age-long security and disdain of mankind has been utterly 
dissolved and dissipated in the few paltry years since you and [ 
(with mannlicher, mauser, and cordite rifles) appeared upon the 
scene but yesterday—invading the lion’s ancestral domain? 
Hustled and harried him with repeating rifles and then libelled 
him in the press ! 


It is the best proof of Chapman’s qualities and the tang of 
his books that in spite of this contentiousness and this highly 
improbable style he is unquestionably readable. His last 
volume wanders freely between Northumberland, Spain 
and the Nile, making frequent detours to the subjects which 
he liked to argue. His theory that bird-migration took place 
at immense altitudes is, with growing knowledge, becoming 
steadily harder to maintain; but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing proved by Moreau and generally accepted the fact 
that there is, for example, no “ Nile route,’’ but that the 
migrants cross the North African desert on a broad front 
irrespective of conditions along the way. The many illus- 
trations by W. H. Riddell make a satisfying attempt to 
capture the air of Africa and add much to the pleasure given 
by the book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays in Jurisprudence and the Common Law. By A. L. Goopnarr. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

The output in this country of books on legal subjects which rise 
above the level of works of reference or practitioners’ manuals, though 
it is on the increase, is still small compared with that in France, 
Germany and America. The editor of the Law Quarterly is to be 
congratulated on the contribution he has made to this form of 
literature by publishing his essays on a variety of legal subjects. 
Though the topics dealt with are chiefly of interest to lawyers, two 
at least of the essays have a wider appeal. Under the title of “‘ Black- 
mail and Consideration in Contract,” the author discusses the action 
of a trade association in demanding the payment of a sum of money as 
the price for abstaining from putting an offender’s name upon a black 
list. According to the Court of Criminal Appeal, this is punishable as 
blackmail; according to the Court of Appeal, it is perfectly lawful. 
Mr. Goodhart, who prefers the latter view, suggests that the true or 
desirable rule rests upon a distinction between moral and immoral 
liberties; to exact payment for not doing something morally wrong 
must be illegal; but it cannot be illegal to bargain not to exercise a 
morally innocuous liberty ; and it is settled law that to keep a black list 
is not reprehensible. Of more immediate actuality is an essay in 
which Mr. Goodhart argues against Sir John Simon and Mr. Justice 
Astbury that the General Strike, though it may have been uncon- 
stitutional, was not illegal. 


Women of the Underworld. By Mrs. Ceci CHEesTErRTON. Paul. 5s. 


Taking as her hypothesis the assumption that the ‘“‘ Colonel's lady 
and Judy O’Grady are sisters under their skins,’ Mrs. Chesterton 
maintains in this study of female delinquency that the cause of crime 
among women is largely the lack of opportunity for self-expression ; and 
a life lived under conditions favourable to prostitution and petty 
larceny. Whereas her social superior is able to satisfy her vanity 
untrammelled by the law, the prostitute, owing to environment, suffers 
severe penalties. Mrs. Chesterton’s description of the facts is, however, 
more adequate than her deductions. It is a sombre picture, lightened 
by a humour which has captured something of the sublime insouciance 
of these “‘ eternal priestesses of humanity,” and if its argument that 
there but for the grace of God go I falls a little flat, it is a book which 
commends itself not only for its shattering sincerity, but for its abiding 
practical sympathy with the distressed. 


The Adventure of Paul of Tarsus. By H. F. B. Mackay. 
7s. 6d. 

Saint Paul is to many people an angular and unsympathetic saint. 
He seems at home only amongst his beasts at Ephesus, and, despite his 
peaceful, dignified ending, on the road to Ostia, he is singularly ill 
at ease in Rome. Perhaps his craving for Gentiles savoured, to the 
descendants of Aineas, not of heresy, but of democracy. He always 
did “* protest so much” that he was an apostle; he was so insistent 
on his equality with James and John. His fanatical burning of that 
he had adored, and adoring of that he had burned, with his too 
passionate forgetfulness of his past, made him unpopular; his 
domineering spirit alienated all who would not be his disciples. Father 
Mackay’s book shows us Paul: a plain, small Jew, continually ill, 
never in the least attractive or lovable, but possessed of immense 
energy, of really tremendous power. It is curious how alike are the 


Allan. 


St. Pauls of George Moore and of Father Mackay: it is the same 
turgid, inexhaustible, restless, essentially uncomfortable man who 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT. 
EFFECTS OF BAD TRADE. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Westminster 
Bank Limited was held on Wednesday, January 28th, at the Head 
Office, Lothbury, E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman), 
presided. 

The Chairman referred to the retirement from the chairmanship of 
Mr, R. Hugh Tennant, who, he was glad to say, would retain his seat 
on the board, so that his outstanding abilities would not be lost to 
the bank. Sir Malcolm Hogg had been appointed a deputy chairman 
to serve with Sir Montagu Turner. He had to record the retirement 
from the position of chief general manager of their co-director, Mr. John 
Rae. Mr. Rae retained his seat on the board, and his wise counsel was 
regularly available. To succeed to the post of chief general manager, 
the directors appointed Mr. Charles Lidbury. 


Bank’s APPROPRIATIONS. 

Referring to the bank’s balance sheet, he said there had been a 
substantial fall in net profits, which were £338,496 lower as compared 
with the figures shown in 1929, representing a decrease of 15-7 per cent. 
The poorer results were disclosed in the figure representing advances 
to customers and other accounts, which showed a shrinkage of no less 
than {15,400,000. Owing to bad trade money had not been called for 
in such large volume for current commercial needs. It had flowed back 
to the bank naturally, and there had certainly been no calling in of 
loans from productive industry. Indeed, they welcomed any legitimate 
outlet for the bank’s funds, where they could be properly employed 
in stimulating and extending trade. As to the allocations of the profit 
to the various funds, these had totalled £550,000 against {850,000 in 
1929 and {775,000 in 1928, and he could say without hesitation that 
the board did not consider these to be entirely adequate. The sum of 
{200,000 had been allocated to officers’ pension fund, but this, although 
a voluntary contribution, must be regarded as an expense of their 
business necessary to ensure the actuarial soundness of the fund, and, 
therefore, bound to recur year by year. Nothing this year had been 
written off premises account, with the result that the figure in the 
balance sheet representing premises showed a substantial increase. 
For the rebuilding of the head office £150,000 had been set aside, but 
that would not complete the works, and further provision would have 
to be made this year. The allocation to contingent fund of £200,000 
was the least that was prudent in these difficult times. The carry 
forward had been reduced by about £50,000. He stressed these figures 
to show that banks were no more immune from the vicissitudes of bad 
trade than any other members of the trading community. As to their 
subsidiaries, the Ulster Bank and Westminster Foreign Bank, their 
progress was well maintained. 


Economic PosITION. 

Following upon a review of this country’s staple industries, the 
Chairman gave a series of figures, showing the black spots in the 
distribution of unemployment. 1930 had been the most difficult year 
since 1921, and the chief manifestations were plain for all to see: the 
unemployment figures; the fall in wholesale prices, with the widening 
gap between wholesale and retail prices; the drop in the value of our 
overseas trade; and the decline in Stock Exchange values. 

Proceeding, he said that the history of the years 1924 to 1928, the 
period prior to the general depression, showed quite clearly that for 
one reason or another this country was lagging behind her competitors. 
Of the causes which acted as a deterrent to trade the world over—and 
he detailed these—some would pass away through the automatic 
working of economic laws. 

He went on to say :—Yet another cause is held by many to be largely 
responsible for the world’s present ills—the maldistribution of gold— 
and it has been suggested that the Central Banks of Europe can by 
concerted action go far to effect a cure. Certainly, the accumulations 
of gold both in America and more particularly in France, have 
exercised a disturbing influence on the London money market and in 
the exchange position. I welcome the formation of the Bank for 
International Settlements, and if its activities can bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s gold, it will have rendered signal 
service to world commerce. At the same time, I cannot help thinking 
that the effect of these gold accumulations on the general trade situation 
has perhaps been overstressed. 


A “ BARTER” CRISIS. 


We are passing through, not so much a gold crisis, nor yet a credit 
crisis, but what I may term a “‘ barter”’ crisis. The majority of the 
population of the world are producers of the primary commodities. 
In almost all of these, Nature has yielded a series of bumper harvests 
and gatherings, with the natural consequence of constantly falling 
prices. Now, international trade is fundamentally an interchange of 
Taw materials and manufactured products. It follows, then, that the 
quantity of the latter which the primary producing countries are able 
to take from the manufacturing countries will depend upon the relative 
cheapness or dearness of the two classes of goods. Between the raw 
material and the finished product, there are numerous preparatory and 
finishing processes, at each stage of which production costs of all kinds 
have to be added. When a violent fall occurs (as it now has) in the value 
of the raw material, because these intermediate costs cannot be reduced 
simultaneously, their weight becomes disproportionate, and the price 
of the finished product is thrown completely out of harmony with that 


of its basic constituent. The primary producer is thus unable to take 
in exchange for his commodity as large a quantity of manufactured © 
goods as that to which he has been accustomed—to the impoverishment 
of himself and the manufacturer alike. This disequilibrium is a feature 
of all abrupt price movements, but its seriousness for the British 
industrialist is aggravated at the present time by the already swollen 
expenses which he has to meet, and much of which it is not in his 
power to alleviate. For a number of reasons, our manufacturing costs 
are substantially higher than those of our competitors. If we are to 
sell our goods to the primary producers of the world, it is of urgent 
necessity to explore every possible avenue of economy and to put into 
immediate operation every means this search may reveal of reducing 
our costs. “ 

_ If it is true that Britain is suffering from peculiar disabilities, there 
is nothing surprising about that fact. We are the oldest of the great 
industrial nations, and it is more difficult for us to accomplish a rapid 
overhaul of policy, method and machinery. In the second place, we 
have upon our shoulders as a legacy of the Great War a more formidable 
fiscal and economic burden than any other country, for we have 
deliberately eschewed every path of escape from that burden which 
other nations have found it expedient to follow. To-day we find 
ourselves faced with a National Debt of {£7,000 millions, mainly 
contracted in a period of high war prices, while the wholesale price level 
itself has now fallen back to the 1913 line. A dozen years after the 
war, 20 per cent. of our whole national income is still passing through 
the hands of the tax-gatherer. Moreover, our tax system, by its 
inroads upon capital, serves in several ways to exacerbate the position. 
Nearly a half of our annual budget represents deferred payment for 
the war, and is therefore more or less fixed; the remainder—more than 
a half—instead of being strictly and rigidly curtailed in view of this 
fact, has shown a ceaseless tendency to rapid expansion, under 
successive governments. For years the demand that the country 
should begin to cut its coat according to its cloth has fallen upon deaf 
ears; but to-day, when the general and sharp fall in prices has 
proportionately increased the real burden of taxation, the need for 
national economy must be brought home to the whole people. We 
have surely reached a time when any new expenditure should be 


judged not by its intrinsic desirability, but by the question whether the 
country can afford it. , 


THE VITAL PROBLEM. 


The crux of the whole matter is that British production costs are 
too high. Costs have got to be reduced to a level which facilitates 
effective competition, and one of the gravest features is the wide and 
increasing disparity between wholesale commodity prices and the cost 
of living. The worker measures the value of his wages against the 
vetail price level; to the manufacturer the standard for judging the 
burden of wage costs as an item in production costs is the wholesale 
price level. Here, too, we find the gap widening. How is it to be 
narrowed? If we can find the answer to this question, we shall have 
struck a blow at the deepest roots of our present trouble. For unless 
retail prices and the cost of living can be reduced, there is grave danger 
that every attempt at readjustment of nominal wages will meet with 
resistance, and that the country will be plunged into a series of 
formidable industrial disputes which would provide an incalculable 
aggravation of the handicaps under which we are already suffering. 
Wage reductions alone, especially in the transport and distributive 
industries, would lead to some reduction in retail prices, but workers 
are quite naturally suspicious that such reduction of prices would 
probably be disproportionate to their own sacrifices. There is a strong 
case therefore for a sweeping investigation of all the causes of the big 
gap between wholesale and retail prices, and also of the possibility 
of removing all obstacles which stand in the way of their closer 
relationship. Until this matter is taken in hand the necessary 
correlation of earnings with productivity cannot be expected to 
proceed smoothly. 

In the same connection there are two other main difficulties. Wages, 
although usually the predominant item, are by no means the only item 
on the sheet of production costs, and workers will submit to sacrifices 
willingly only when convinced that they are to be common among all 
parties concerned. In many industries a lack of managerial efficiency, 
a reluctance to jettison obsolete methods and machinery, and a 
parochiality which obstructs the formation of larger and more efficient 
units of production, are contributing substantially to-day towards 
keeping manufacturing costs at a swollen figure. The process of 
recovery is retarded by the worker who resists the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery or methods, and equally by the employer 
whose own industry is not as efficient and up to date as its counterpart 


in other countries and who fails to pursue resolutely every method for 
making it so. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT. 


Nothing could be less helpful than merely to say that wages must 
come down. Every section, from the shareholder, through the manage- 
ment, down to the unskilled worker, must be brought under the applica- 
tion of the principle of adjusting earnings to their proper economic 
relationship with to-day’s value of the services performed. The 
meaning of this is quite plain. It is not sectional sacrifices but a 
co-operative effort of the whole nation that is required; and the 
best that one can hope of 1931 is that this fact will be fully appreciated 
by the country and will result, in the first place, in bringing together 
the leaders of our industrial life, employers and employees, in a common 
determination to produce an economic reorganisation and re-adjust- 
ment which shall be both fair to all parties and effective in operation. 
By this means alone can we hope to restore prosperity to Britain, 
and to maintain our position in the van of industrial progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and other formal business 
transacted. 
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argues with the early Christians in Jerusalem, or tries on the quiet 
hillside to convince Jesus of His own resurrection from the dead. 
Father Mackay cajoles his readers—he comes down from his pulpit to 
make us see Jerusalem; he draws analogies (very plentifully) from 
places and people they know; he brings Paul up to date, and enters 
into his miseries with such gusto (“* Pah! That smell of goats ’’) that 
we—unwilling and protesting, yet must needs be stirred into interest. 
This is an absorbing book, though written in a way many will find 
exasperating. 

Cambridge Ancient History. Third Volume of Plates. Prepared by 

C. T. SELTMAN. 12s. 6d. 

Here is a worthy pendant to Vols. VII. and VIII. of the Cambridge 
History. As in those two volumes the authors had arrived at a period 
in which Rome touched Gaul on one side and Asia on the other, the 
plates illustrate various stages of Celtic, Carthaginian and Hellenistic 
art. The chief aim has been to serve the students of the chapters 
illustrated; but Mr. Seltman is right when he says the plates will 
interest and delight a much wider circle: So much beauty has rarely 
been assembled within so small a space ; and certainly so much pleasure 
is not easily to be obtained elsewhere for so low a price as five half- 
crowns. Among so many things of beauty it is invidious to show prefer- 
ences; every page will make its special claim on the individual student. 
But, merely as specimens, one might pick out the Marne Chariot-burial, 
the silver mirror found in the Kuban region, the aryballus of Xeno- 
phantus, and the Sleeping Eros. But everything, down to the smallest 
coin, is worth study. 


Many Dimensions. By Cuartes WinuiaMms. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


It was the power of the Stone to carry men as far as thought could 
reach and beyond, but the Hajji Ibrahim said of it: “* This is the 
tale of the Stone of Suleiman, but its meaning is in the mind of him 
who hears it.”” And that is perhaps the most fitting comment on 
Mr. Charles Williams’s Many Dimensions. In so far as the book is 
a failure, it is because any book based on such an idea was bound to 
be a failure; for it is an idea which has no limits in any direction, and 
it stretches into infinity. It is beyond the power of a novelist to set 
it down in words and to compass the whole within a certain number 
of pages: and Mr. Williams cannot quite convey to us the meaning 
it has for him. Yet as a story the book is a success and more than 
a success; for, paradoxically, as we read we feel that this is not fiction 
but the truth, and never once throughout the book do we lose the 
impression that this is no fairy-tale, but a sober narrative of historic 
fact. It is more than satisfying that Mr. Williams does not pander 
to his public by giving it the conventional happy-ending on the last 
page. Many Dimensions is a book which should please a diversity 
of tastes, for it gives us mystery and terror, physical and spiritual 
perils, and an immense amount of stimulating thought. 


Viking Civilisation. By Axe Otrix. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Olrik’s book should prove a valuable companion to Mr. T. D; 
Kendrick’s History of the Vikings: for Axel Olrik was less concerned 
with Viking history than with Viking culture; and although he, like 
Mr. Kendrick, makes the name “ Viking ”’ cover all the Scandinavian 
peoples from the dawn of their history, he is mostly concerned with 
the Viking period of common parlance, and especially and notably with 
Viking thought as expressed in early Scandinavian poetry and its 
great Norwegian-Icelandic flowering, and with the culture that this 
poetry presents. In the chapter dealing with the art of the skalds, 
Olrik points out that this. was a craft and accomplishment in which 
the form was considered of more consequence than the inspiration, 
and his description of this form, with its long stanzas and its alliteration, 
accompanied by a woven scheme of end rhymes, resulting in “ a richly 
ornamental style that jingles like the elaborate silver chains and 
brooches of the North,” is most attractive. The sagas and the ballads 
are also dealt with, and for its survey of this literature alone the book 
may be warmly recommended. 


The Works of Oscar Wilde. Collins. 10s. 6d. 

One’s first sensation, at hearing of an ‘“‘ omnibus ” Wilde, is one of 
shuddering non-acquiescence. Oscar in a hansom—of course; in a 
black Maria, perhaps, but not Oscar in an omnibus. The publishers 
have done their best—Miss Nachsen’s fifteen illustrations are clever 
and not unsuitable; the type is clear, and the paper not too thin. 
The volume professes to contain “ all works published in English during 
his lifetime ’’; but this is not accurate. The translation of Salome 
was issued long before Wilde’s death; so were pirated versions of 
Vera and The Harlot’s House; so was Mr. Humphreys’s reprint of 
The Soul of Man under Socialism; so were the letters to Warder 
Martin. None of these are in this book. 


Roadside Meetings. By Hamuin Gartanp. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Garland is now scarcely more than a name—he has suffered the 
fate which he saw overtaking Bret Harte, and has outlived the repu- 
tation won by Rose of Dutcher’s Coolie and his other early novels; 
also from being a son of the Wild West, who wore a wideawake with 
a “Prince Albert,” and addressed Bernard Shaw’s coachman as 
“neighbour” he has become a member of the American Academy, 
beside which our British institution is a nest of Bohemians. He can 
write, however, with charm and candour, and this volume of his 
literary adventures should have no little popularity. He met most of 
the well-known authors of our Late Victorian and Edwardian periods, 
Harland, Zangwill, Kipling, Crane, Howells, Henry James, Barrie, 
Conan Doyle, “* George Egerton,” Albert Kinross, Conrad—men and 
women of importance and of no importance. His own character 
remains curiously vague. Evidently he is likeable—he encouraged 
Booth Tarkington and other younger authors—but it is difficult to 
gauge the force of his opinions. He likes everyone he meets, and 





writes with an undiscriminating kindliness. 


The Black Baron. By TENNILLE Dix. Nash and Grayson. 18s. 
This is a comparatively innocuous specimen of a bad kind of book. 
There was no need for a new biography of Gilles de Rais; but if one 
were to be done, it should be a properly documented, strictly historical 
account of that strange and sinister figure. Instead, Mr. Dix presents 
us with a mild example of the romantic biography—he gives no 
authorities, his book is quite lacking in historical perspective, and Gilles, 
at the end, is as puzzling a figure as at the beginning. Still, Mr. Dix 
has avoided the opportunity afforded by his subject, of being merely 
disgusting, though his style is often wildly rhetorical. ; 


Boys in Trouble. By Mrs. Le Mesurier. Murray. 6s. 

Few in these days will disagree with the main conclusion to which 
Mrs. Le Mesurier’s study of the boy delinquent has led her ; though her 
whole-hearted eulogy of Borstal treatment may not be endorsed by 
those who mistrust the lack of segregation which institutional methods 
involve. In her denunciation of prison for adolescents, however, she 
will have all thoughtful people with her, and she is unquestionably on 
strong ground, when she declares that although an extended system of 
probation with more officers, and the provision of Borstal Institutions 
in sufficient numbers to take all young delinquents who need institu- 
tional treatment, would cost money; the eventual cost would be 
infinitely less than that of prison and the recidivism which is its result, 
It is in the hope of informing public opinion that she has addressed 
her book to the general reader ; for all that is needed for the advancement 
of the reform she advocates, the experts being agreed, is public pressure 
in the political field. This object the book should help to achieve, for 
there is little in the history of law-breaking and the law-breaker that the 
book does not cover, from the environmental and congenital pre- 
disposing causes of crime to the very varying nature of the actual crimes 
committed and the treatment at present allotted to the young offender, 
Sympathetic without being sentimental, and always fully recognising 
that law is for the protection of society, Mrs. Le Mesurier is as good a 
guide as the layman could desire. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


MONG the month’s orchestral issues there is a recording 
A of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C major by Willem 
Mengelberg and the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., four 12-in. discs, D 1867-1870). 
This is a good recording with the clean playing that one 
expects from the New York orchestra, but Mengelberg is not 
an exponent of the pure straight playing which appeals 
to me. 
A recording of Weber’s ‘‘ Jubel ’’ Overture is interesting 
for its novelty. It is one of Weber’s minor overtures, but it 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





SPEECH OF SIR HARRY 


GOSCHEN, BART., K.B.E. 





The annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Limited, was held on Thursday last at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E., the chairman, who presided, 
after referring to the losses sustained by the deaths of Colonel Sir 
Claude Laurie, Mr. Francis Le Marchant (directors), and of Mr. Lindsay 
Smith (until recently a director), and the appointment of Sir Percival 
Lea Dewhurst Perry to a seat on the board, said (in part) : 

We have continued our policy of opening branches wherever suitable 
opportunities present themselves. Our total number of offices, in- 
cluding 56 opened during the past year, now amounts to 1,363. 

There is no change in the capital or reserves, but the current, deposit 
and other accounts, which now stand at over £292,000,000, constitute 
arecord for the bank. This figure is an increase of about £20,000,000. 

On the other side of the accounts, the three items representing our 
cash, which total £63,031,611, show an increase over 1929 figures, 
corresponding to our larger deposits, and our bills, with a total of 
{51,061,089, exceed the figures in our last accounts by almost 
{23,000,000, nearly all of which, unfortunately, is represented by our 
increased holding of Treasury Bills. I say unfortunately, for they 
bear some indication of the contraction in the demand from our 
customers for discount of their commercial bills and for temporary 
advances for the conduct of their business. It certainly is ample 
evidence that should a welcome revival in trade take place, the bank 
isin an eminently satisfactory position to render adequate assistance. 
The small increase of 2,500,000 in our investments is entirely accounted 
for by our larger holding of Government securities, now standing 
at {32,859,000, as compared with {30,163,000 in our last accounts. 

There is no material change to report in our investments in associated 
and subsidiary companies. Our advances to customers disclose a fall 
of over seven millions from the 1929 total, and is an important sign of 
the unfortunate state of our trade at the present time. 

The increase, amounting to about £590,000, in our premises account, 
represents the expenditure on our Princes Street office and on the new 
branches, to which I have already referred. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the 
net profit is £1,930,854, against {2,189,704 1n the previous state- 
ment, showing a decrease of {258,850 as compared with the 1929 
accounts, another indication of the slackness of trade and the un- 
remunerative rates and narrow margins available during the past 
twelve months. Adding the carry forward of £849,254 trom the 
previous year, we have a total of {2,780,109 available for distribution. 

The amount of £853,147 has already been utilised for the payment 
of the interim dividend in July last. Of the remainder, we have 
allotted {100,000 to our pension fund, {100,000 to bank premises 
account and {200,000 to contingencies account, and after providing 
for a.final dividend of 9 per cent., making 18 per cent. for the year, 
we carry forward to the new account the balance of £673,814 Los. 5d., 
or {175,440 less than we brought in at the beginning of the year. 

Despite all the troubles of the past year, we are able to pay the same 
dividend as before and present to you a sound and liquid statement 
of the bank’s position. 





THE Past YEAR. 


A retrospect of the past year must, I regret to say, present a sorry 
picture. The great basic industries which afford the largest amount of 
employment to our people have been the greatest sufferers. In the 
year 1930, our exports and re-exports amounted to {657,533,000 
against {839,051,000 in 1929, while our imports also show a reduction, 
the figures being £1,044,840,000 and {£1,220,765,000 respectively. 

Agriculture is in a parlous state. ‘The price of wheat, which just 
after the harvest was quoted at 32s. to 35s., has now fallen to 24s. 
or 25s. a quarter, against a production cost under existing conditions 
in this country of 45s. to 50s. No doubt this excessive fall in value 
has been accentuated by the special circumstances attaching to the 
large quantities of grain which have been forced by Russia on the 
markets of the world, without any regard to its economic value or the 
cost of the production. When we consider that other countries are 
probably able to produce and sell wheat in this country at under 35s. 
a quarter, with a good profit, it is clear that unless some assistance is 
afforded to arable farmers, disaster stares them in the face. 

There is no relaxation in the severity of the competition from the 
Continent, and even where there is up-to-date plant and efficient 
organisation, British makers frequently have to allow business to pass 
to foreign competitors. With wages at 25 per cent. or 50 per cent. 
lower on the Continent and longer hours of employment, British makers 
are sorely tried in their efforts to secure the trade which was previously 
obtained for this country. 

hong chairman, after outlining the position of the textile trade, 
Said : 

Our exports of all cotton goods during 1930 show the large decrease 
of £47,875,910, while the exports of woollen and worsted goods have 
also experienced a drop in value of £15,926,813 during the year. 

Statistics of the iron and steel trade, which disclose a falling off in 
exports of £16,732,749, can give us no satisfaction. The fact that 
the 3,000,000 tons of steel which we annually import from abroad might 
well under other fiscal arrangements be produced at home, must give 
Us serious food for thought. 

here are some iron and steel concerns which, as a result of reorgani- 


sation, are probably now working without actual loss. Amalgamation 
of similar businesses has contributed both to efficiency and economy. 

The returns from the shipbuilding industry, which show a diminished 
output of only 35,000 tons as compared with 1929 (which was a good 
year as far as production was concerned), are not so unsatisfactory 
as might have been expected, but profits, wherever existent, must 
have been on the low side. 

The motor trade is an outstanding example of what British industry 
can do when given a fair chance; of how safeguarding duties have 
not only fostered increased output, but have enabled manufacturers 
to market their goods at greatly reduced prices. 


FALL IN COMMODITY PRICES. 


The general fall in commedity prices gathered momentum in the 
early months of 1930. In no previous pericd has the fall been so 
acute, but we may hope that any further general depreciation of a 
serious nature is unlikely. At one time the concentration of gold in 
one or two hands was held to be responsible for this fall in prices. 

It cannot be denied that had America seen fit to utilise the large 
accumulation of wealth she had acquired in making loans to the many 
countries, the long period of recuperation might have been materially 
abbreviated. I do not think we can say that the large accumulation of 
gold in the United States has had the effect of bringing about a 
restriction of credit in this country. 

It seems to me that the fall in the value of commodities to their 
present prices from the high level obtaining in 1920 is really the natural 
sequence of production having overtaken consumption after post-war 
conditions had exhausted their influence. 

With the coming of peace, manufacturers in all countries hastened 
to transfer their energies to the fulfilment of the urgent requirements 
of their own people, as well as of their customers in other countries. 

As these urgent demands were satisfied, prices began to fall away, 
and already in 1921 and 1922 considerable reductions had taken place. 

Many people held the opinion that the conditions obtaining in those 
years were likely to be of permanent duration, but as the exceptional 
demands of the immediate post-war days were satisfied, the world 
began to realise that it was poorer than it believed, and manufacturers 
found themselves with large extensions of plant standing idle. 

During the same period, however, large outlays had been effected 
in the primary markets to cope with the urgent demand that had arisen. 
As a result, producers were obliged to realise their produce at ever- 
declining prices. Serious losses were experienced, and their power of 
purchasing manufactured goods was greatly impaired. 

We should regard with suspicion any scheme evolved for holding 
raw materials off the market or for the maintenance of prices at levels 
which bear no relation to the position established by the world-wide 


fall in values of primary products. The attempt to bolster up prices 
cannot but be foredoomed to failure. 


PROSPECTS OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 


I cannot refrain from referring briefly to the two great gatherings 
that have taken place during the past twelve months. The great 
Imperial Conference came to an end without a definite arrangement 
being reached. I hope that when discussions are renewed this year at 
Ottawa, a basis may be found for a more satisfactory exchange of the 
commodities we respectively need and produce to our mutual advantage. 

The Indian Conference has just closed, and although no settlement 
has so far been possible on the great questions under discussion, it is 
to be hoped a good foundation has been laid upon which ultimately 
an agreement may be reached satisfactory to all parties with regard to 
the future government of India. 

Although it would be rash indeed to speak of the prospects with 
confidence, there are great possibilities in the present position. The 
prices of many of the primary products we need are down to pre-war 
level and even below it. It remains to be seen now whether retail 
prices will respond and whether the cost of living will reflect the decline. 

England is not yet down and out. The country has met crises and 
depressions before with courage and endurance. It is characteristic 
of the British people that, at the moment of greatest strain and difficulty, 
they rise to the occasion. It is unfortunate that our fiscal policy is 
subject to party discussions and politics. Now that it has been widely 
recognised that universal free trade is an unattainable ideal, my personal 
opinion is that some measure of protection should and must be extended 
to our trade at an early date. 

Another essential is the exercise of the strictest economy in all 
Government and municipal expenditure. Finally, there must be 
co-operation between employers and employed whereby costs of 
production may be reduced. A reduction in wages is a hard road to 
travel—but I feel some move in this direction is inevitable. When it 
comes to the point whether the undertaking must be closed down or, 
as the only alternative, that expenses must be reduced, I cannot 
believe that labour will refuse to shoulder its share of the burden. 

The efforts of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to extend our 
trade by his journey to South America should inspire us. I believe, if 
we follow the lead thus given us, and if the suggestions I have ventured 
to make were translated into facts, there is no reason why we should 
not again regard the future with hope and confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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is a vigorous, jolly piece of music and is well played by 
Dr. Leo Blech and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 2041). 

A welcome issue is Ravel’s ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloé ’’ Suite 
Symphonique, played by Walther Straram Orchestra of 
Paris, conducted by Philippe Gaubert (Col., two 12-in. discs, 
LX 105-106). Another modern work is Honegger’s 
** Rugby,”’ conducted by the composer (Parlophone, one 
12-in. disc, R 20128). This is an amusing piece of contem- 
porary music, but none of these descriptive pieces of the 
younger composers can touch such old masterpieces in this 
genre as Dukas’s ‘‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier,’’ for example. 

A Spanish recording of Manuel de Falla’s ‘‘ Nights in the 
Garden of Spain,’ played by the Seville Orchestra, shows 
this orchestral suite in its best light (Col., three 12-in. discs, 
DX 188-190). An issue of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Rakoezky March ”’ and 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyries’’ is well done by the 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann 
(Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 11077). Other orchestral 
issues of interest are Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘‘ Crown of India ”’ 
Suite conducted by himself (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, 
D 1899 and 1900), and that effective example of light ballet 
music Luigini’s ‘‘ Ballet Russe,’’ played by John Barbirolli 
and the Covent Garden Opera Orchestra (H.M.V., two 12-in. 
discs, C 1948-1949). 

Some of Rossini’s most attractive instrumental music is in 
the suite arranged by Respighi for “‘ La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,’” but the recording by Eugene Goossens and the 
Covent Garden Orchestra is only a selection (H.M.V., one 
12-in. disc, C 1996), and, unfortunately, some of the best 
music is cut out. Who is responsible for this sort of thing? 
Nobody would object to cuts in Luigini, but Rossini is a 
different matter altogether, and this music of his is not 
accessible elsewhere. 

I strongly recommend the recording of Beethoven’s Grosse 
Fuge Op. 133 by the Léner Quartet (Col., two 12-in. discs, 
LX 103 and 104). This is not so much on account of the 
performance, which, however, is of a high standard tech- 
nically, as because I am not convinced that this work gains 
by being transferred to an orchestral form. and in this 
recording we may better study one of the most astonishing 
of musical achievements. 

Among the vocal records I pick out for special recommen- 
dation Conchita Supervia in the ‘“‘ Sequedille’’ and ‘ Les 
Tringles des sistres tintaient”’ from Carmen (Parlophone, 
one 12-in. disc, E 20127). Conchita Supervia is one of the 
most engaging of living coloratura singers, and the inimit- 
able quality of her voice comes through the gramophone 
although not in its full beauty. Another excellent record is 
the charming “‘ Doll Song ” from Tales of Hoffmann and the 
duet “‘Griiss Gott” from Johann Strauss’s Wiener Blut, sung 
by Adele Kern and Alfred Strauss with Dr. Weissman and 
the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, one 
12-in. disc, E 11081). I strongly recommend this record as 
an example of how good light music can be. 

Elizabeth Rethberg is not, I think, well suited by the 
** Jewel Song’”’ from Faust, but the “‘ King of Thule ” 
ballad goes better (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, DB 1456). 

Of the choral renderings only one deserves special recom- 
mendation, and that is the “ Dies Irae ’”’ and ‘* Lacrymosa ” 
from Mozart’s Requiem, sung by the Choir of St. William’s, 
Strasbourg (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 11082). A com- 
plete and satisfactory recording of this great work would be 


much appreciated. 
* * 


Few organ records are satisfactory, but I can recommend 
the Allegro from Handel’s Organ Concert No. 1, played by 
Professor Hans Borchem, organist of Cologne Cathedral 
(H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, B 3578). 

A choice of Chopin’s Mazurkas is offered between 
Niedzielski playing Mazurkas Op. 24, No. 4, Op. 7, No. 5, 
Op. 33, No. 2, Op. 68, No. 4 (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
C 2009); Mazurkas Op. 68, No. 1, Op. 7, No. 2, Op. 17, No. 1, 
Op. 59, No. 2 (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 2008), and Ignaz 
Friedman playing Mazurkas Op. 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Op. 33, No. 2 
(Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 99), Mazurkas Op 33, No. 4, Op. 24, 
No. 4 (Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 100), Mazurkas Op. 50, No. 2, 
Op. 41, No. 1 (Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 101), Mazurkas 
Op. 63, No. 3, Op. 67, No. 3, Op. 67, No. 4, Op. 68, No. 2 
(Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 102). I much prefer Friedman’s 
recording, which is better in tone and in the interpretation 
of these delightful pieces. 

+ * ~ 

The best dance records of the month are “ Sunny Days,” 
‘Put your worries through the mangle,’ ‘“ Christmas 
Melodies,”” ‘‘ My Desire,’? “*Old New England Moon ”’ 
G. P. 


(Edison-Bell Radio). 


About Motoring 
THE MONTE CARLO RALLY 


HE annual motor-car rally making for Monte Carlo in 
i January of each year may be best described as a 
gigantic “‘ rag,” tackled by a couple of hundred 
sporting motorists in a spirit of pure adventure. It differs 
from every other fixture on the motoring programme in 
being practically immune from the commercial atmosphere, 
for the odds against any single car achieving glory in this 
event are too fantastic for a factory to gamble its publicity 
fund on a most expensive and perilous enterprise. This is 
proved by a summary of the conditions. The organisers 
appoint a number of starting-points dotted all over the 
map of Europe, including Jassy, Athens, Stavanger, John o’ 
Groats, and so forth. Competing cars must start from one 
of these places, and average from twenty-two to twenty-five 
miles an hour for the whole run to Monte Carlo, exclusive of 
certain official controls, such as the steamer crossing involved 
on certain routes. No car which is even a single minute late 
at any control can secure an award, so that punctuality 
marks are the first essential. Secondly, each car is allotted 
marks for distance, so that it pays to start at the point most 
remote from the Riviera, supposing that the roads chance to 
be passable. Finally, if several cars successfully reach the 
rendezvous on time from the most distant starting-point 
they are placed in a final order by means of certain speed 
tests performed after arrival at Monte Carlo. At the con- 
clusion of the event the selected European roads are littered 
with smashed and derelict cars, and on more than one 
occasion some crew has become snowbound far from human 
habitation and narrowly escaped with life. 


* * * 


The average speed looks low enough on paper, but is 
actually formidably high, for the driving is continuous and 
includes more night than day. The season almost guarantees 
plenty of ice and snow, surfaces on which fast cornering and 
crash braking involve perpetual risks, even if the drivers 
were not heavily drowsy to a man after the first sleepless 
night. The passengers must command even greater fortitude 
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DE FALLA cis 
Concerto for Clavecin, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Violin and 
"Cello. MM. de Falla (Clavecin), Moyse (Flute), Bonneau 
(Oboe), Godeau (Clarinet), Darrieux (Violin), and Cruque 
(‘Cello). Columbia. 12-in. C 114-5. 6/6 each. 


ELGAR 
Symphony No. | in A flat. 
under Sir Edward Elgar. 
6/6 each. 


GERMAN 
Welsh Rhapsody. London Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Landon Ronald. H.M.V. 12-in. G 343-4. 6/6¢each. 


ROUSSEL 
Suite in F. La Naissance de la Lyre—‘‘ Danse des 
Nymphes.” Symphony Orchestra under Piero Coppola. 
H.M.V. 12-in. G174-5. 8/3 each. 


Send a post card to-day for our latest List. 
FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 


London Symphony Orchestra 
H.M.V. 12-in. G 337-42. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





HUNDREDTH MEETING 





THE NATION’S SPENDING 





TRADE CRISIS: TAXATION BURDEN 





The one hundredth annual meeting of Shareholders of Martins 
Bank Limited was held at the Exchange Hotel, Liverpool, on Tuesday, 
January 27th. 

Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C.B., the Chairman, presided over a large 
attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the report and accounts, 
remarked that at this hundredth annual meeting they might look back 
with pride on the progress made since the first meeting on September 5th, 
1832. The bank’s hundred years of corporate life would be actually 
completed on May 16th, the date in 1831 on which the Bank of 
Liverpool opened its doors in Brunswick Street. 

They owed much to their forefathers who guided the destinies of 
the new bank with wisdom and established it on such a sure foundation 
that it was able to weather several severe financial crises which occurred 
during the last century. 

PRUDENT Po ticy. 

As the centenary year approached it had been hoped to mark the 
occasion by a bonus distribution in some form or another. That hope 
had to be abandoned during the past year, and while shareholders 
might experience some disappointment, they would commend the 
board in using the same prudence as their predecessors in an endeavour 
to hand on the bank to those who succeeded in the condition of 
stability in which they received it, rather than that a concession 
should be made now which might have to be paid for later on. 

The past year has been the most anxious of all post-war years. Bad 
trade and falling prices had brought a corresponding decline in 
customers’ requirements, and the total turnover of the bank had been 
much reduced. : 

In view of such difficulties it was not surprising that profits at 
£793,550 showed a decrease of £42,690, as compared with last year’s 
results. The usual dividend was being paid, but in view of the state 
of trade £150,000 was being set aside as provision for contingencies 
instead of allocations being made to the reserve fund and premises 
account. This left £110,076 to be carried forward. 

Taking cash in hand, money at call and short notice, balances with 
other British banks and cheques in course of collection, the ratio to 
liabilities was 23-82 per cent., a very liquid position. 

Investments were up by £869,280, the holding of British Government 
stocks having been increased, and bank premises were more by 
£375,770, Mainly due to the new head office in Liverpool, which it was 
hoped to occupy before the end of the year, and the new London office 
in Lombard Street, to which the business was transferred on completion 
in November. 

Cotton TRADE LOossEs. 

Reviewing the principal industries in which the bank’s customers 
were interested, the Chairman said the cotton trade had experienced 
a year of trials and difficulties involving serious and heavy losses. 
The further contraction of world buying power had caused over- 
production and diminished consumption, with the inevitable disastrous 
decline in prices. The effect had probably been most acute in 
Lancashire, which had depended to a large extent upon selling cotton 
goods in bulk to countries where the population, at all times compara- 
tively poor, was now quite unable to make normal purchases. 

Coincident with the fall in the value of raw material the average 
price of yarns, both American and Egyptian, fell no less than 30 per 
cent., while cotton cloths lost one-quarter of their value, involving 
serious loss to a trade which of necessity carried considerable stock. 
Cotton manufacturers experienced financially the worst twelve months 
for many years, and more mills than ever had closed down. In the 
spinning section of the trade, with few exceptions, losses had been 
incurred, even though in many cases depreciation had not been provided. 
The fine spinning trade had followed the American section, and under 
unparalleled conditions had experienced serious losses. 

As Lancashire possessed such a large proportion of the world’s 
spindleage in the fine spinning section it would appear that such losses 
could be avoided, the world being dependent upon her for a considerable 
Proportion of its requirements of these finer yarns. Unfortunately, 
Proposals for the avoidance of price-cutting through an Egyptian 
Spinning Convention were not acceptable to the whole of the trade, 
and the scheme was not adopted. In the American section there was 
4 movement in favour of a scheme for price control. 

It was hoped the limit of depression had been reached, prices being 
at a low level beyond which it would seem they could not drop much 
further. Although a certain proportion of our trade had disappeared, 
yet this country conducted a very considerable proportion of the 
world’s cotton trade in spite of foreign competition, and the aim and 
object of all concerned should be to use their utmost endeavours that 
this should be at a profit. 


Hours AND WaGEs Factors. 

The outlook in the coal trade was anything but promising, and it 
Mo in the highest degree unfortunate that the industry should again 
— been subjected to Parliamentary interference through the Coal 
Mines Act. At the same time nobody would object to a reduction of 
working hours if production were increased to a compensating extent. 


The iron and steel trade at the moment was in the depths of 
depression, foreign material being imported at prices far below those 
at which it could be produced here. As compared with British wages in 
the steel industry, the ratio in France was 50 per cent., in Belgium 
47 per cent., and in Czecho Slovakia 42 per cent., while to meet world 
competition large reductions in wages had been made voluntarily in 
Germany. Heavily as these figures told against this country they were 
accentuated by the longer weekly hours worked in other countries, 
and our own heavier overhead charges in the shape of taxation. 


New Suips IDLE. 


In shipping the freight market had been very poor, and there was 
not far short of 1,600,000 tons of British shipping lying idle. Many 
new steamers had been laid up on completion for lack of profitable 
employment. 

The shipbuilding industry was faced with depleted order books for 
both mercantile and naval work. 

In the grain trade the price of wheat had declined almost continuously 
and was now, practically speaking, down to the low level of 1894. 
Conditions had not favoured merchants, but trading had not been 
wholly unprofitable since it was known that world supplies were in 
excess of demand and traders were careful not to carry large stocks. 
Practically no failures occurred, as all buyers and holders hedged their 
purchases, an illustration of the value of the Liverpool Futures 
Market. 

Woot TRADE’s FIGHT. 

The wool textile industry had passed through another disappointing 
year, in which the cumulative effect of the long period of depression 
and falling prices had been severely felt. Prices had now reached a level 
seldom experienced in the history of the trade. The persistent fall in 
values involved the trade in disastrous losses and brought about a 
conspicuous lack of confidence, with curtailed production and a 
consequent increase in unemployment which, towards the close of the 
year, reached 25 per cent. of the total operatives engaged in the industry. 

With wool values at such a low level it was unlikely there would be 
any further substantial fall in prices, and it was hoped that the present 
low values would contribute to the expansion of demand for wool 
products as the year advanced. 

The machine tool trade had been affected by the general depression 
in the engineering industry, but in spite of exceedingly keen competition 
from the Continent, makers of machine tools in this country had 
probably received their full share of new business owing to their 
excellent reputation for design, workmanship and performance. 


FARMING DIFFICULTIES. 


In agriculture, those farmers chiefly engaged in stock-rearing and 
sheep-producing had been fairly successful, but arable farmers had 
found difficulty in carrying on, and many farms in the Midlands and 
the South were being put down to grass. Dairy farmers had experienced 
difficult conditions, and were in need of improved methods of marketing. 


SPENDING v. THRIFT. 


Discussing varying reasons given by economists for the present 
depressed condition of trade, the Chairman said within the last few 
days we had all been advised to spend more as a means to recovery. 
While this might reasonably be expected to stimulate our internal trade 
temporarily, he could not see that the orgy of spending during the 
past ten years had helped to maintain our export trade on which we so 
vitally depend. Bagehot’s view, he reminded them, was that ‘‘ Wealth 
which creates wealth is augmented mainly by our not enjoying our 
incomes,” and “‘ The principal way in which capital increases in England 
is by abstinence from enjoyment.” 

Figures of the Board of Trade Returns plainly indicated that during 
last year our export trade rapidly declined. In addition our earned 
surpluses, represented by the capital of our industries, which had been 
so great in the past, were declining, and our so-called capitalists might 
in consequence soon disappear. 


Drastic ACTION NEEDED. 


If the wisdom of modifying the restrictions imposed upon production 
could be realised, bringing it into a proper relation to the world’s 
purchasing power, the result, as he said a year ago and now reiterated, 
would be of tremendous benefit. These restrictions, together with the 
enormous taxation to which we were subjected, had placed a burden on 
the shoulders of industry too heavy to be longer borne. 

One of the Government industrial advisers was reported as saying 
there was too much gloom and self-depreciation, and that confidence 
and commonsense would get the country through. ValuaBle as these 
qualities were, the picture he had been obliged to present to the meeting 
showed that the situation required more than that. It called for action, 
definite, drastic and immediate, for in the words of the late Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, “If England fails in commerce she must gradually be 
extinguished politically, and then the rich inheritance can be divided.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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than the drivers, since they place their necks in the hands 
of a man who will very possibly be nodding when the worst 
emergencies loom up. Hence the whole event is a pure 
gamble, and may be regarded as a safety-valve for the high 


spirits of the racing fraternity, comparable to the ebullitions 
of undergraduates cn boat-race night. 


* * * 


The initial gamble centres round the selection of a starting- 
point. Athens, as the most remote of all the starts, dangles 
the prospect of maximum “‘ distance’? marks before an 
ambitious entrant, but until this year not a single driver had 
ever succeeded in surviving the morasses which pose as winter 
roads in Greece. This January Bignan, on a Fiat, actually 
forced his car right through from Athens, using up six sets 
of non-skid chains in the process, only to lose his award by 
being five minutes late at a control on good roads at Stras- 
bourg. Cars have to be shipped to the more distant starts 
in advance, so that it is not possible for an entrant to make 
use of the meteorological reports. In the past British drivers 
have done none too well, as they have usually elected to 
start from John o’ Groats, and have been beaten on distance 
marks by Continental drivers starting further from Monte 
Carlo. This year a batch of Britons decided to ship their 
cars to Stavanger in Norway, a point which offers more 
distance marks than any other, Athens only excepted. And 
they were moderately fortunate, for the snow was just not 
too deep to be passable. As it was, seven cosmopolitan crews 
went to hospital as the result of crashes along this route, 
and Mme. Jeanne, on a French Baby Austin, only climbed 
the Tronaasen Pass by a truly herculean effort. She tried 
to get up bonnet first, and found her gears too high. Next 
she tried to climb on reverse—the gear was still too high. 
So she removed her back tyres, to obtain a lower gear, 
fastened her non-skid chains round the naked rims, and 
clambered up! However, some of the other starters from 
Stavanger were more fortunate, notably Donald Healey on 
a 43-litre Invicta. The low build of this ultra-sporting car 
is by no means ideal for trudging through roads deep in 
snow, but its terrific engine forced a passage at speed and 
shone in the elimination tests when Monte Carlo was reached 
at last. He was thus placed first of all the entries, securing 
the principal trophy. Another Briton in the person of Lord 
de Clifford, who started his supercharged Lagonda from 
Stavanger, was placed fourth in the main category. The 
junior class for cars of less than 1,100 c.c. capacity provided 
another British triumph, first and fourth places falling to 
the indomitable Riley Nine. One of the London agents for 
this make, V. E. Leverett, also selected Stavanger as his 
starting-point, and got through in fast time and won his class. 
J. Hobbs, on a sister car, starting from John o’ Groats, lost 
distance marks by comparison, but was placed fourth, beaten 
only by the lucky starters from Stavanger, who for once 
found the snow not too unkind. Special honour attaches to 
the M.G. Midgets, which got three cars into the honours list, 
though Mme. de Jeanne, who was third in the baby class, 
certainly recorded the most marvellous feats of the entire 
entry. 


* * * 


On arrival at Monte Carlo a number of special awards are 
distributed among the drivers who qualify on time, and it is 
a great feather in the cap of the British motor industry that 
it annexed twenty out of a total of thirty-one special prizes. 
Thirteen of these prizes are awarded for comfort, and Britain 
won eleven of them. 


* * * 


The significance of the event is worth notice. It does not 
attract the professional racing man, who is out to secure 
cash from a factory, since victory is only worth £400, the 
expenses are terrific, and the chances of a handsome prize 
are remote. The competitors are almost all amateur or semi- 
amateur sportsmen, who love the adventure and the formid- 
able perils of the drive. So our success means that we still 
breed in these islands an unusually high percentage of men 
and women who love what is difficult and dangerous for its 
own sake; and when the path of sheer duty fails to crowd 
their lives with plenty of peril they go out of their way to 
look for it. There is not much wrong with a race of which 
this can be said. From the technical standpoint the rally is 
not instructive. Other nations build plenty of large cars as 
equal to such feats as our own, if their small cars are hardly 
in our class. But the first-class drivers of other nalions are 
less inclined to face risk and weather until somebody assures 
them a lavish reward in hard cash, even though the decisive 
starting-points are more accessible to Continental drivers 
than to our own. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ITY Conservative circles are feeling rather pleased that 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not brought out 

a big conversion scheme as was anticipated. One 

hears the view expressed that he has ‘“‘ missed the boat,” 
and that if there is a General Election shortly, and if it goes 
in the direction they desire, a Conservative Government will 
almost immediately carry through such a scheme and get the 
credit for it for all time. Only the future will show whether 
or not these assumptions are correct. The gilt-edged market 
has, however, noted with approval the Chancelior’s emphatic 
denial of any intention to raise a new loan for reconstruction 
and development purposes in connection with unemployment. 
Considering that this week contained the closing days of the 
account, business has been well maintained, and there is 
certainly a more hopeful feeling on the Stock Exchange. 
Some members are perturbed at the decision given on 
Monday last whereby a firm of stockbrokers was held liable 
for losses resulting from advice given by one of their half- 
commission men. If this were of general application, there 
would be very few Stock Exchange firms left, but there 
appear to have been special features in this case, so that we 
may expect the Stock Exchange to be still with us for some 
time to come. South African gold-mining shares have 
improved appreciably of late and look as though they would 
continue to rise. A reminder of the extent to which some com- 
modities have fallen was given by the chairman of the London 
Produce Clearing House at the meeting of that company 
this week. He stated that on September 30th, 1929, raw 
sugar was sold for delivery in December, 1930, at 10s. 5}d. 
per hundredweight, and that twelve months after this forward 
sale was made the price had fallen to 4s. per hundredweight. 

* * * 


At the annual general meeting of the Anglo-French 
Banking Corporation the chairman, Mr. F. A. Szarvasy, 
gave an interesting description of the causes of the present 
depression, and his remarks with regard to the national debt 
are worth reproducing : 

We are terribly, if not fatally, weighed down by our National Debt 
which is sure evidence that we have not yet paid for the war. 

By the process of depreciation of the currency France has reduced 
its National Debt by four-fifths. Germany has wiped out its internal 
debt completely and other countries have acted similarly, but to 
varying degrees. 

The alternative is that all classes of the population should accept 
a lower standard of living, effect rigorous savings, and submit to 
these savings—or part of them—being taken from them by the 
State through the medium of taxation, and that the proceeds of 
taxation should be devoted to the reduction of the war debt. 

How have we in this country put this theory into practice? We 
subscribed for the major part of our War Loans at a time when, due 
to various forms of inflation, internal control of prices, the pegging 
of exchanges, etc., the real purchasing power of the £ sterling as 
expressed in gold was hardly more than 15s., but holders of these 
loans are now drawing interest on their original investment when 
the equivalent purchasing power of the same £ in goods and services is 
appreciably greater than it was at the time they made payment. Thus 
our debt constitutes a much heavier burden now than ten years ago. 

* * * 


Incidentally, it may be remarked that the statement one 
always encounters, that Germany wiped out the whole of her 
internal debt by the collapse of the mark, is not quite 
correct. The problem that Germany had to face was, how a 
country so ruined that it could not provide one penny of 
additional revenue, could give some slight compensation to 
holders of its loans which would enable them to get at least a 
little cash. This was done in the most ingenious fashion. 
In respect of Rm. 1,000 of Government loan which had 
become valueless the holder was given Rm. 25 of a new 
paper which the market terms Altbesitz. This paper 
carried no current interest, but was subject to thirty annual 
drawings, beginning in 1926 and terminating in 1955. On 
being drawn it was to be paid off at five times its nominal 
value, plus back interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per 
annum as from January Ist, 1926, calculated on the drawn 
value, i.e. five times the nominal amount. Thus one of these 
Rm. 25 certificates drawn for repayment in the first year 
was paid off at Rm. 125, plus three years’ interest Rm. 16°87, 
making a total of Rm. 141-87. Each year the amount of 
back interest increases, so that each certificate that is drawn 
for repayment in the last year, 1955, will receive Rm. 125 
representing capital, and Rm. 168°75 back interest, a total of 
Rm. 293-75. By this method the German Government, with- 
out having to burden the Budget immediately to any great 
extent, was able to give ruined holders something that had 
an immediate market value, for it could be sold at about 
Rm. 100 per Rm. 25 certificate. As a combination of a govern- 
ment loan and a lottery, but yet quite distinct from premium 
bonds, this loan is interesting. A. Emit Davies. 

















